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Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,0007. the Assured have 
the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,9002, per annum, 
yeanty increasing, and an aceumulatin As#hrance Fund invested 

Government and other available Securities, of considerably 
larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale Senate 
with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the Company, 
pew a in giving to every Policy-holder an immediate and 

n bonus witout risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
Selusive prospect of a periodical division of oo 


Annual Premium to assure £100 


Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
» 118 127 207 
40 150 169 21410 
» ; * ; 11910 4 011 
60 317 0 6 010 


One-third of Sede term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 per 
cent. comp, int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is desirable ‘ 

and comprehensive Tables of the Argus Office will be 
found to be  partoulerly favourable to the Assured. 
Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at 
a oan before 2 o’clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors ‘and Agents. 
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This Society is strictly a Mutual Assurance Society. 
The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is pe- 


culiar to this office, and is at once safe, eqpitable, ane and favourable | 


lives. The surplus is reserved for those 
survive the period at which their premiums, with accumulated 
interest at 5 pez cent., shall amount to the sums assured, and may 
be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the future pre- 
a y «, to the increase of the sum assured. 
I te be ai Guarantee is secured by a temporary subscribed Ca- 
vital, te off as soon as it may be deemed expedient. 
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AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HOMAS BOYS’ FINE ART DISTRI- 


BUTION. The Prizes will be drawn for on the 30th Sep- 
tember next, being the last Distribution allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. As the drawing must and will positively take place on the 
- fixed, Mr. Boys requests that all his Friends and the Public 

1 lose no time in availing themselves of this last and only op- 
portunity they can have of obtaining Tickets and Engravings 
with the great advantages afforded by this Distribution. 

List of Prizes : 
2 of 500 Guineas - making 1000 Guineas. 
3 of 100 Guineas 300 Guinegs. 9 of 16 Guineas 144 Guineas. * 
3 50 150 180 


3 18 10 
6 40 240 8% 9 207 
9 2% 225 | 9 7 203 
10 240 | % & 125 
4 20 ao 136 4 i 
13 13 234 ' 48 3 


There should be no delay, as the number of Tickets’ he has re- 
maining is limited. — Tickets, Prospectuses, and the Engravings 
may be had at No. 11. Golden — and 221. Regent Street. 


THE HEPTAPREMION FINE ART DISTRIBUTION. 
eo PARKES begs to inform the Public, 


that, bg the advice of her Friends, and for the satisfaction 
of the Subscribers, she has fully authorised a COMMITTEE of 
GENTL bere to act for her in the General Management of her 
present Scheme. The Public will be assured thereby of its being 
carried to a successful termination on THE 30ru INSTANT. 

At a Meeting of the said Committee, held at 22. Golden Square, 
this day, William Upcott, Esq. in the chair, it was resolved to 
publish the following Address : 

The Committee of the Heptapramion Lottery for the man 
ment of Mrs. Parkes’s Grand Scheme, — give notice, that the ey 
have consented to act for her interest, and as a guarantee to the 
ae its due fulfilment, according to the Prospectus as before 
publishec 

They therefore earnestly request all persons intending to sub- 
scribe to take tickets immediately of her agents, or at 22. Golden 
Square, where these celebrated prizes of the Bowver Gatuiery are 
to be seen daily, and where descriptive catalogues and prospectuses 
are to be obtained. 

The Committee particularly recommend the subscribers to defer 
their selection of engravings, to which the tickets entitle them, 
until after the drawing, for the purpose of being enabled to choose 
from a larger number of finely-executed plates than those already 
announced in the Prospectus. 

The lottery must be drawn on the 30th instant, as that isthe last 
day allowed by Act of Parliament. 


(Signed) 
September 11th, 1844. 





Epwarp Paes, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OOR RICHARD’'S ALMANACK for 1845, 


(the genuine Edition) enlarged and beautifully illustrated. 
Price One Penny. —Contents: Common Notes, Eclipses, Law 
Terms, University Terms, Moon's Changes, Sun's Rising and 
Setting, Weather, Savings’ Bank Tables, Wages Table, List of 
Stamps, Window Tax, Borough Regulations, Intemperance, Se- 
lect Sentences, Horrors of War, Chinese Punishment, Death Scenes, 
quart: rs of Life, Thickness of the E arth, Native Genius, Heroism, 

enalties under the Stamp Act, Gardening, Agriculture, Hints to 
Gardeners &c., High Water Table, Varieties, and Three Hundred 
and Sixty Heirs at Law Wanted. 


POOR RICHARD’ S ALMANACK, —the | 


same as the above, with the addition of all the Fairs in England and 
Wales, a great variety of Agricultural and Domestic Receipts, &c. 
—Price Twopence. 


Dedicated to the Ladies. 
THE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA- 


NACK, the smallest and cheapest ever published, with Engravings, 
and Sixteen additional Pages : price 3¢d., roan tuck 6d.—Contents : 
Calendars, Remarkable Events, Sun's Rising and Setting, Moon's 
Changes, Royal Family, Holidays at the Banks, London Bankers, 
Distance Tables, Stamps, Eclipses, Common Notes, Law Terms, 
Poetry, Tales, Varieties, Blank Pages for Memorandums, &c. &c. 


POOR RICHARDS FARMER’S and 
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| friars Bridge, Tene, , "Kiet 
| City Pier every 20 M 


COMMERCIAL POCKET BOOK, foolscap bro. gilt etces, tuck. 


&c., 1s.6d. only, contains an Almanack,a rote 
bles, List of all the Fairsin-England and Wales, valuable Recipes 
a vast Fund of Amusement and Instruction, a splendid Engrave 

Frontispicce, and numerous Engravings, together with Forty-eight 
Page 8, nestly printed and arranged upon the most serviceable plan 
for Memorandums and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 
estes the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket-Book ever pub- 

shed 


LIST OF FAIRS forall the towns in England 


gad Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, &c.— Price One 
enny. 


THE MERCHANT Sand TRA DESMAN’S 
DAILY REMEMBRANCER, foolscap folio, price 2a. pocnety 
bound and containing ruled pages for Daily Appointmen 


| throughout the Year, Bills to advise, ee due, Letters, 
HE YOUNG HUSB AND, or HINTS TO 


&c.; suitable for a Counting- house desk. 

Sample Dozens may now be had of the Wholesale Agents. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade. 

London ; W. Strange, 2). Paternoster Row, London ; D. O'Brien, 
Dublin; Tait, Menzies, Edinty urgh; H eywood, _ Manchester | 
Allen, Nottingham ; Allen, Leicester ; and all Bookee 
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ty of useful Ta- | 





and Books, Prints, and Music for 
(Hanav James Howr, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


N ARTIST from the PICTORIAL TIMES 


will attend the Meeting of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation at Canterbury, duri ee present Week be the purpose of 
Sketching its most Interest Veatures A ful cope 
Proceedings accompanied wit Engravings, ele 
the PICTORIAL, TIMES of Saturday next, September H, (price 
6d. ee. Orie, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


HE “CHEAPEST BOOKS EVER 


PRINTED are the POCKET CLASSICS for the PROFLE, 
now publishing every month, in neat cabinet hia 5 Ty bake. 7 
Sixpence each. Now ready, each complete —}. Dr 
las ; 2. Goldsmith's Poems ; 3. Sterne’ * Sentimental Journey 
4. Thomson's Seasons ; 5. Mackenzie's Man of ree or. 
ridge's Ancient Mariner ; 7. Lattore from a Tutor to et 
. The Lady of the Lake; 9. The V g of Webetee 1 YS. Pope's 
‘how on Man; 11. Gor’ 's Fables i, 12. Mrs. Inchbald’s ure and 
Art ; 13. F eigoner 's Shipwreck aay of the last Minatrel 
15. Locke's Co of the Unders 16. Grey and Collins 
Poems ; 17 on 18. Ma Walton’ ® py ; 198 urns’ Songs ; 20. Miss 
Sedgwick's Home. Price only Sixpence each Volume 
London ; Sherwood and Bowyer, 137. Strand, and d sold by all 
Booksellers. 











DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND BART, 
Just published, price 5s. 6d. ve Goses and Exp! tory C 

A POPULAR TRE a TISE - a successful 
t Mode of treating Consumption. ite, Chromic 

Nervous, andj Spasmodie Cough, and feipctione 8 of the Heart. Heart, By 
7. Maddock, of the Dispensary, 80. Judd Street, 

quare. 

“ Written with clearness and ability,and exhibiting great profes- 
sional learning and valuable resea: —Morning Post. 

London : Simpkin and Marshall. Gratuitous advice by Dr. M. 
to the humbler classes. 





Imperial 32mo., in an Iuminated Bindir "f: 
Y‘ONGS "AND BALLADS. By J. E. CAR- 

kK) PENTER. Price 1s. 6d. Forming No. 26. of CLARKE'S 
CABINET SERIES. Recently published, 

Bravyant's Fou NTAIN, and ot ither Poems, 2s. 

Coreriwer'’s Ancient Mantwen, and other Poems, le. 

Heraicx's Hesrenipes, 2 vols. 4s. 

Dana's Buccaneen, and other Poems, Is. 

London : H. G. Cranxer and Co. 66. Old Bailey. 

Just published, by Ewsnsox Quanen LEY, in crown &vo., “price 4s., 
h boards, or 5«. in leather, 


a PI TMAN: S PAY, and other Poems. 
By THOMAS WILSON. London: Simpkin, See. 


“THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, on 


END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, 
throughout the Season. The accommodation at ie Sehnenated 
and popular place of recreation is of the most varied and extensive 


| character, the Banqueting Hall alone being cbt of seatin houo 
Persons. The Kefreshments are entirely suppl oy ir. Little 


john of King William Street, London. Collation at . 
per head, always on the Table. An we e Day at 2 
o'clock ; ‘charge 2s. per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 


Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &c. Tea and Coffee from ts. per 

head. On Gala Nights, ae Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock, 

The Wines and Spirits have been selected with the most careful 

attention, and wit be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 

Ei Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 
e Grounds. 


LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR éd, 


ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 

and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, wail, 

ee Charlton, now nave Ge following } alah chek 20 on! — 
estminster ge ese x 5 cass eorge 

Street), Temple Bar (bottom of ened, Strect, . Spr 

Bridge, Southwark Brid ey ti aaah see 


Wharf), Upper Thames 
i as Wee 
) MPLOYMENT. np engi having a little 
4 time to pare are egerteet that AGENTS continue to be 
sppoin hed ip Lanten apd country towns by the EAST INDIA 
A COM ANY, for SALE of their celebrated A (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen's areay eee. ae senate: ae se 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce 


TS 
with the price and aoe marked on each packet, ona But ii teks 
trouble is oecasion the sale. The licence is only lls. per 


inutes. — 
favourite Boats, Nos. . to 1s. 


annum, and many d the last nineteen years have r 
considerable incomes b agency, without ls. let or Ap- 
plication to be made “its letter, post paid) as ebove. 





fe Book-keeping, &e. ~ Persons of 
. however bad their WRITING fe P 
and flowing yle 


Loses, pooty eaten elegant and 
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me rithmetic on 5 method requiring one-third the 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
CHAPTER X.-——- THE MYSTERIOUS CHATEAU. 


«“ Tue marriage took place at Lucienne in the early part of November, 
and we returned to Paris at the commencement of the winter season. 

“ We all lived together at our hotel. My mother had given me, in my 
marriage-contract, 25,000 livres a year; the count, on his part, had added 
nearly as much, and there remained 15,000 to my mother. Our house was, 
therefore, if not one of the wealthiest, at least among the most elegant of the 
faubourg St. Germain. 

** Horace introduced to me two of his friends, whom he begged [I would 
|| receive as his brothers. They had been for eight years united by so intimate 
\{/ a connexion, that people were in the habit of calling them ‘ the inseparables.’ 
A fourth, whom they continually lamented and incessantly spoke of, had 
| been killed, during the October of the preceding year, while hunting in the 
Pyrenees, where he had a castle. I must not tell you the names of these 
two individuals, and you will understand why, when I come to the end of 
my story ; but as it will be necessaty for me occasionally to speak of them, 


‘|, I shall call one Aenry, and the other Maz. 


“I cannot say that I was happy. The feeling which I entertained 
toward Horace has always been, and will always be, inexplicable to me. 


|| It was something like respect mingled with fear, and, indeed, this was the 
|| impression generally produced by him on all who approached him. 


Even 
his two friends, with all their freedom and intimacy, rarely contradicted him, 
and always yielded to him, as to an elder brother at least, if not as toa master. 
Though dexterous in bodily exercises, they were far from being his equals in 
strength. The count had converted the billiard-room into a fencing-room ; 
one of the garden walks was used for a shooting-alley, and the gentlemen I 
have mentioned, came every day to practise the sword or pistol exercise. 
I was sometimes present at these jousts, and Horace, I observed, seemed to 
be rather their instructor than their adversary. He maintained in these 
exercises the same singular calmness of exterior, a proof of which, you 
recollect, I had witnessed at Madame de Lucienne’s ; and several duels which 
had concluded to his advantage attested that, in the field, that coolness, so 
rare at the critical moment, never for an instant forsook him. 

“ The count, on his part, appeared to be happy, or at least affected to 
repeat that he was so, although his anxious brow often attested to the contrary. 
_ At times, too, his sleep was disturbed by fearful dreams ; and if he woke from 

these, this man, so calm aud courageous by day, had moments of terror, 
during which he would tremble like a child. This he attributed to an 
| accident which had happened to his mother, some short time before his birth. 
She had been attacked, he said, in the Sierra by robbers, had been tied to a 
tree, and had witnessed the murder of one of her fellow-travellers. It was 
| im consequence of this, he said, that scenes of robbery and violence habitually 


| offered themselves to his imagination during sleep; and therefore, rather to | 


| prevent the return of these dreams than from actual fear, he always, wherever 
he might be, placed a pair of pistols within his reach before he went to bed. 
This at first terrified me, for I was in constant dread, lest in some fit of 
somnambulism he might make use of these arms; but, by degrees, I grew 
bolder, znd became accustomed to seeing him take this precaution. Another 
yet more strange, and for which I have never until now been able to account, 
_ was a horse being kept constantly saddled, day and night, ready to start. 

“ We passed the winter amid balls and entertainments. 
part had an extensive acquaintance, so that, as his apartments joined mine, 
the circle of our visitors had doubled. He accompanied me everywhere, with 
|, extreme complaisance, and what excited general surprise, he had entirely 

given up play. In the spring we returned to the country. 
| Here, things were just as they had formerly been. 
partly at home and partly among our neighbours. 
change visits with Madame de Lucienne and her family, like part of our own; 


my condition, therefore, was scarcely changed from what it had been as a | 


girl, and my way of life was almost the same. If this was not precisely 
happiness, it was sufficiently like it to be mistaken for it. 
which disturbed me was the depression of spirits to which I saw Horace 
more and more subject, and those dreams, which became continually more 
terrific. 


appearance would instantly resume the air of frigid calmness with which I 
had at first been so much struck. I was not, however, to be deceived; the 
distance was too great between this outward appearance of tranquillity and 
actual peace of mind. 

Toward the end of June, Max and Henry, the two gentlemen of whom I have 
spoken, came to us on a visit. 
Horace regarded them, and my mother received them as her sons, and I as 


brothers. They lodged in rooms nearly adjoining ours, and the count put up | 
some little bells with each a different tone, the wire of which passed from his | 
He likewise gave orders that | 
Besides | 


chamber to theirs, and from theirs to his. 
three horses, instead of one, should now be kept constantly ready. 
this, my chamber-maid told me she had heard from the servant that these 


'{, gentlemen had the same practice as my husband, and never slept without a 


'f, pair of pistols at the head of the bed. 


“ Since the arrival of his friends, Horace had devoted himself almost en- | 


tirely to them. Their amusements were much the same as at Paris; racing, 
fencing, and shooting. Thus passed the month of July ; but about the middle 


= 


Horace on his | 


Our time was passed, | 
We continued to inter- | 


The only thing | 


I often went to him during his fits of disquietude by day, and I | 
awoke him from his tormenting dreams by night; but on seeing me, his | 


I was aware of the friendship with which | 


129 


of August, the count one day informed me, that he should be under the ne- 
cessity of leaving me for several months. This was our first separation since 
our marriage, and I felt alarmed. The count endeavoured to quiet my un- 
easiness, by assuring me that the journey in question, which perhaps ap- 
prehended would take him to a distance, was, on the contrary, to one of the 
provinces of France, in the neighbourhood of Paris; namely, to Normandy : 
he was only going to take his friends to the Chateau de Burey. They each 
had a country seat — one in La Vendee, another somewhere between Toulon 
and Nice, the friend who had been killed had owned one in the Pyrenees, 
and Count Horace’s was in Normandy; so that, every year, they alternately 
received one another during the hunting season, and passed three months to. 
gether. It was this year Horace’s turn to receive his friends. 1 immediately 
offered to accompany him, to do the honours of his house; but the count 
replied, that the chateau was a mere hunting rendezvous, ill furnished, and 
out of repair; good enough for a parcel of huntsmen, in the habit of living 
well or ill as it happened, but not fit for a female who had been accustomed 
to all the comforts and luxuries of life. But he would give orders, he said, 
during his stay there this season, that proper repairs should be made ; so that 
hereafter. when his year came round, I might accompany him, and play the 
noble chdtelaine of his manor. 

“ Natural and reasonable as all this appeared to my mother, it made me 
wretchedly uneasy. I had never spoken to her of the dejection to which 
Horace was so subject, nor of his strange terrors; for whatever explanation 
he had attempted to give me of them, they had always appeared to me so sin- 
gularly unnatural, that I could not help ascribing them to some other cause 
than what he chose to assign to me. However, it would have been so ridi- 
culous to torment myself because of an absence of three months, and so strange 
to insist on following Horace, that I concealed my uneasiness and said no 
more about the projected journey. 

“ At the moment of separation, I could not restrain my tears. I drew 
Horace into another room, and entreated him once more to take me with 
him. I told him of my secret fears; reminded him of his gloomy fits, and 
of the incomprehensible panics which sometimes suddenly seized him. At 
these words, the blood rushed to his face, and I saw him, for the first time, 
give me a sign of impatience. However, he instantly repressed it, and in a 
tone of the utmost mildness, promised me that if the chiéteau should prove 
habitable, which he doubted, he would write for me to join him there. I 
was somewhat comforted by this promise and the hope held out to me, and 
saw him depart with more tranquillity than I had anticipated. 

‘“* Nevertheless, the first days of our separation were dreadful to me: yet 
I repeat, it was not the grief of love that I suffered ; it was a vague but con. 
stant presentiment of some great evil. On the third day of Horace's absence, 
I received a letter from him, dated Caen ; he had stopped there to dine, and 
had written from that place, recollecting the state of uneasiness in which he 
had left me. The perusal of this letter had somewhat relieved me, when the 
last word in it renewed my fears ; which were all the more cruel, from being 
known by myself alone to be well-founded, and appearing chimerical to every 
one else. Instead of saying ‘au revoir’ at the close of his letter, the count 
had written ‘adieu.’ The pre-occupied mind attends to the most minute 
things ; and I nearly fainted on reading that concluding word. 

‘¢ A second letter from the count, dated Burey, stated that he had found 
the chateau, which he had not before visited for three years, in a frightful 
state of dilapidation: scarcely was there a room into which the rain did not 
penetrate ; and it was therefore useless for me to think of joining him there 
this year. I know not why, but I had expected this; so that this letter had 
less effect upon me than the first. 

“ A few days after this we saw, in the newspapers, the first accounts of the 
robberies and murders which had taken place in Normandy. A third letter 
from Horace also mentioned something of this; but he did not seem to attach 
the same importance to these reports that the public papers had done, I 
answered his letter, and begged him to return as soon as possible, for these 
rumours seemed to me the commencement of the realisation of my fore- 
bodings. 

“* The news soon became more and more alarming. 
to have sudden fits of melancholy and frightful dreams. I durst not write 
again to Horace, for my last letter remained yet unanswered. I went in 
quest of Madame de Lucienne, who, ever since the day in which | had made 
my confessions to her, had been my adviser. I told her of my fears and my 
presentiments ; she answered as my mother had done twenty times before, 
| that the count had been withheld from taking me with him, only by the fear 
of my being ill accommodated at the chateau. She knew, she said, better 
| than any one else could, the sincerity of the count’s attachment to me, for he 
had confided everything to her at the first, and often since had he thanked 
her for the happiness which he said he owed to her. This assurance of his 
affection determined me at once; and I resolved, if the next courier should 
not announce his arrival, to set out myself, and go to him. 

“ Another letter came, far from speaking of return. Horace wrote that 
he should be forced to remain absent six or seven weeks longer. His letter, 
however, was filled with protestations of affection. The only thing which pre- 
vented his return, he said, was his old engagements with his friends; and the 
conviction that I should be eruelly uncomfortable in those old ruins, was his 
sole reason for not sending for me. If 1 had hesitated at all before, this 
letter would have determined me. I went to my mother, therefore, and told 
her, that Horace at least authorised my going to join him, and that I intended 
setting out the next evening. She insisted very much on accompanying me, 
and I had all the difficulty in the world in making her comprehend, that if 
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he feared my suffering from want of comfortable accommodations, he would 
be yet more uneasy on her account. 

“ I set out by post, taking with me my waiting-maid, who was from Nor- 
mandy, and on our arrival at Saint Laurent du Mont, she asked my permis- 
sion to go and pass three or four days with her relations, who were living at 
Crévecaur. Willing to prove to Horace that he had been wrong in thinking 
me so helpless and dependent, I granted her request, not reflecting, at the 
same time, that it would be particularly at the time of my arrival at a castle, 
occupied only by the other sex, that I should have more need of her services. 

“ I arrived at Caen about seven in the evening. ‘The postmaster, learning 
that a lady, travelling alone, wanted horses to take her to the, Chateau de 
Burey, himself came to the door of my carriage, and so strongly insisted on 
my passing the night in the town, and not continuing my journey until the 
next day, that I at length yielded. Besides, I reflected that I should arrive 
at the chateau at a late hour; everybody would be asleep, and perhaps, in 
consequence of the late occurrences in the neighbourhood, the gates might 
be so well secured that I should not be able to obtain admittance ; and this 
Seeneten far more than any apprehension, determined me to remain at 
the inn, 

_“ The evenings had begun to be cold, and I entered the post-master's 
dining-room while my chamber was prepared. My hostess then, to leave 
me no regret at the resolution I had adopted, and the delay consequent 
thereupon, gave me an account of the events which had taken place in the 
adjacent country, during the last fortnight or three weeks; terror, she said, 
was at its height, and nobody durst go a quarter of a mile out of town after 
sunset. 

“ T passed an anxious night. Now that I approached the chateau, I began 
to lose my boldness ; perhaps, thought I, the count had other motives for 
his absence besides those he had given me, and in that case, how would he 
relish my presence? My sudden and unexpected arrival was in disobedience 
of his command — an infringement of his authority. Might not that gesture 
of impatience which he had been unable to restrain, the first and only one 
he had ever suffered to escape him, indicate some irrevocable resolution? At 
one moment, I almost resolved to write to him that I was at Caen, and wait 
for him to come to me there; but all these fears, inspired and fostered by 
feverish wakefulness, vanished when I had slept a few hours, and the day 
came to light my chamber, I then regained all my courage, ordered the 
horses, and in ten minutes was once more on the road. 

“ It was nine in the morning when the postillion stopped about two miles 
from Le Buisson, and pointed out to me the Chateau de Burey, the park of 
which was in sight, about two hundred yards from the highway. A cross 
road Jed up to a grated iron gate, He asked me if this was the castle to 
which I was going; I replied in the affirmative, and we entered the grounds. 

“ We found the gate fastened, and knocked many times without getting 
any reply. I now began to repent of not having given previous notice of 
my arrival. The count and his friends might be out hunting, and in that 
case, what would become of me in this solitary castle; and, should I not 
succeed in getting the gate opened, must I await their return at a miserable 
inn? That was impossible. At length, in my impatience, I myself got out 
of the carriage, and rang as loudly as I could. A living creature presently 
appeared through the trees, and at the turning of the path, I recognised the 
Malay. I made a sign to him to hasten along, and he came and opened the 
gate. 

“ I did not take the trouble to get into the carriage again, but advancing 
hastily along the walk by which the servant had come, I soon perceived the 
chateau, which, at the first glance, appeared to be in pretty good condition. 
I ran up the steps, entered the hall, heard voices, and opening a door found 
myself in the dining-room, in the presence of Horace himself. He was 
sitting at the breakfast table with Henry, and they had each of them a 
pair of pistols at their right hand. 

“ The count rose on perceiving me, and turned so pale that one would 
have thought him ill. For my own part, I trembled so much, that I had 
only strength enough to hold out my arms toward him, and would have sunk 
to the ground had he not run to and supported me. 

“* Horace,’ said I, ‘ forgive me; I could not remain absent from you 
longer: I was too wretched about you—too uneasy. I have disobeyed 
you — 

“* And you have done wrong,’ said the count, in a hollow voice. 

“* Oh, then!’ cried I, terrified with his tone, ‘ if you say so, I will go 
back this very instant; I have seen you once more —that was all I 


wanted.’ 


“* No,’ said the count; ‘no; since you are here, you may remain — re- 
main, and be welcome.’ 


“ With these words he embraced me, and making a great effort, he imme- 


diately resumed that calmness of demeanour, which sometimes terrified me 
more than the most angry visage.” 


ee 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” | 


THE SECOND PERIOD —continued from page 119. 


Towaxps night he came to me, and held out his hand as he entered. “ I 
have no further doubts of thy innocence,” said he; “ I will be bail for thy 
appearance, and I shall take thee home with me.” 
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I found he had attended the examination of my trunk; but more than 
that, he had discovered that I was the son of Captain Green, with whom he 
went on a voyage, for health, from Charleston to the West India Islands, 
and had been favourably impressed by my father’s attention to him ; he even 
said he felt grateful to him, And all this was discovered through the 
instrumentality of the blesssed watch : had I not reason to love it? 

I will not dwell on the painful details of my investigation, or trial, I 
perhaps ought to call it. I will not say how my feelings were tortured by | 
cross-questioning and quibbling—what ‘nhuman triumph was exhibited | 
when I was supposed to have contradicted myself. I gave the plain truth, | 
finding it impossible to suppress anything without inconsistency to my 
narrative. Of course Howe’s morning conversation about my writing came 
up, my “ Ode to Spring,” &c. The piece taken from my trunk was then 
produced. Theugh it created some smiles, the execution was sufficiently 
praised, and perhaps I might have felt some improper vanity, had I not 
heard the cold, sarcastic remark, “ He is well qualified, no doubt, for counter- 
feiting handwriting.” I then asked if I might be permitted to speak, and 
an affirmative was given. 

“ Gentlemen,” said I respectfully, “ I have been arrested and committed | 
to jail; I have been detained on my lawful business; and all for no fault of 
my own. But for the humanity of this gentleman,” and I pointed to Mr. | 
Collins, my Quaker friend, who was present, “ I should have remained in jail ||) 
till‘this time, or perhaps a much longer period. It was the great object of my 
first and dearest friend, my grandmother, to qualify me to be a schoolmaster ; 
little did she think, or my excellent friend and instructor Master Wood, 


that my improvement would be brought against me as evidence of my ||| 


capacity for forgery. God forbid that such a thought should enter my head, 
and God forgive my accusers for such unjust suspicions!” I stopped, for 
my tender-heartedness troubled me: in a moment, however, I proceeded. 
“ I cannot suppose that I shall be pronounced guilty; 1 have too much 
confidence in the justice of my countrymen, and I may say in their judg- 
ment. 

“ They will acquit me, because they can find no proof of my guilt; but | 
what is to indemnify me for the injury done to my feelings, for being com- | 
mitted to a public jail, and perhaps having my name going the round of the 
newspapers associated with a criminal escaped from justice? I am on my 
way to a new country ; I desire only to earn a living in a manner that will | 
be serviceable to my fellow men; I expect to endure privations; and, as an | 
author has advised, ‘ am willing to satisfy hunger in any clean and honest way, 
to sleep in any clean and honest place, and to wear anything clean and honestly 
paid for.’* I have a small sum bequeathed to me by my father, which makes 
me independent; I owe no man a farthing, unless it be this most kind 
gentleman, who took me from the walls of a prison and received me into his 
house. I have nothing more to say, gentlemen, except it be, that, if acquitted, 
I may not be dismissed because there are not sufficient proofs of my guilt.’” 

I will not go on with these details. I was acquitted; and the honourable 
gentlemen said, “ not because there were not sufficient proofs of my guilt ; 


but because there were ample proofs of my innocence, and that unfortunate | 


circumstances had created unjust suspicions.” 

One man, I forgot to mention, was brought forward, who testified that he 
was sent on from Boston by legal authority, to watch the proceedings of 
Leonard Howe—that he never took his eyes off him except when he was 


asleep—that he saw our meeting in the morning—heard a little of our ||| 


conversation —saw him give me the packet and hasten forward, which he 
fully believed was owing to suspicions created by seeing a person on the 
wharf that alarmed him. This was the person who actually procured a war- 
rant to arrest him, and “ I confess,” said he, “ it was myself who advised the 
arrest of this young man, supposing him to be an accomplice.” 

The fullest testimony of my innocence was given me from the gentlemen 
present, in a paper signed by their names, and many shook hands with me, 
and invited me to their houses. But I had no heart to accept any such 
distinctions. I verily believe I might have been shown up as the lion of 
the day; but I was sick of New York—I longed to be far away from it. 
I had received a rough reception in this great city. They talked now of my 
eloquence —there was no eloquence but rrurn, Would that every orator, 
whether from the bar or the pulpit, bore this great secret in mind. I do 
not mean truth in the abstract, but the truth of his own conscience—the | 
convictions of his own soul —then alone can he speak to the souls of others, 
He is firm, he is strong in what he believes right—he is consistent and clear, 
for he has but one object—to make the right felt. The graces of oratory | 
resemble the Aurora Borealis playing around the heavens, animating and | 
cheering. But the eloquence of truth is like the forked lightning, like the | 
thunderbolt of Heaven —for God is truth ! 

Somebody said to Alexander Hamilton after one of his powerful speeches, 
“ How do you contrive to make every one believe what you assert?” 

“ Because I believe it myself,” was his simple reply. 

My most kind friend, Ezra Collins, would have supplied me with funds 
for pursuing my journey by railroad, &c. But I declined them, and I | 
believe he thought it better not to interfere with my plans. I had never | 
been indebted to any one but my father for the gift of money, and I had | 
never borrowed the smallest sum. I would not deviate from the rules I 
had laid down. Yet I thankfully accepted his hospitality, for which I 
could make no adequate return, nor did I presume to offer any. Yet when | 
it came to the period of parting, a thought struck me; — I owed to him not | 


.* N, P., Willis. 
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only comfort but liberty; probably a speedy trial; and, above all, a fair 
reputation. 

This last was an inexpressible benefit. Had my sun been overcast in the 
morning of life, I felt that it would have set in darkness and sorrow. And 
to this kind friend I owed all! I possessed but one gem: it was the watch 
that he remembered — that he recognised; he had said there was but one 
such in the world; it was a thing that his wealth could not purchase ; no 
human being could make him such a precious gift, but a poor, friendless, 
orphan lad. I spent two or three hours in brightening the chain, the seal, 
and the key. I thought how often my father had held it in his hand — how 
my grandmother reverenced it. My courage was nearly failing; I looked 
at its face, and faithfully observed the motto, “Give me a kiss;” for I 
embraced it again and again. I was then going to present it to him, but 
it struck me that it was more delicate to do it at parting. In, cleaning it I 
observed one or two small links were wanting to the chain; they had 
probably been lost off, and it hung uneven: but I had no time to go to a 
jeweller: putting it carefully in a bed of cotten wool, [*wrapped a paper 
round it and directed it to my friend, begging him to wear it as a testimony 
of my gratitude, and accept it for the sake of my father. This box I left in 
the care,of his daughter, after I had taken leave of all of them. My kind 
friend accompanied me to one of the North River day-boats, recommended 
me to the captain as a most deserving young man, and pressed my hand at 
parting. 

I often missed my watch in the course of the day, but I thought of it with 
heartfelt pleasure. I could not but anticipate the delight it would give, not 
only to himself, but his family. At his desire I first showed it to his wife 
and children. The face was not only as remarkable as I have described it, 
but the outer case was set round with sparkling stones, like diamonds, and 
in the centre were two betrothed lovers — the sweet girl inclining forward to 
give the favour solicited on the face. 

I had written a long, long letter to Ellen, giving her an account of my 
unfortunate adventure. I earnestly hoped that no mention might be made 
of me in the public papers, and I knew Mr. Collins had interested himself 
to prevent it. But Leonard Howe's name, as concerned with a company of 
forgers, was mentioned at full length; his escape, and the detected bills 
given into the care of an innocent man, which gave him some trouble. 

I took my seat on deck: everything was new to me. Castle Garden, 
with the Battery, seemed like an enchanted palace. Then my attention 
was attracted by the islands — Staten Island, Governor’s Island; how I 
longed for legends about them, and to linger in their green haunts: linger! 
we were hurrying on with breathless rapidity; the never-tiring steamer 
smoking and whizzing along, and converting the smooth river into a sea of 
foam. 

For a time I turned my eyes from the busy shores of the city. I thought 
only of its vices and oppressions, such as I had seen by glimpses. After we 
had passed Fort Gansevort, I began to turn towards it with more compla- 
cency. I thought of its noble institutions, of its charitable subscriptions, of 
its good instead of its bad —and, above all, of my noble friend who had 
stepped forward to my aid when I was loaded with obloquy and arrested 
for one of the most heavily punished crimes of civilised society. Are there 
not many others of far more turpitude that go unpunished? Let us not 
presume to think so— unpunished !— who hath entered the secret counsels 
of the Almighty? and, though man may not be his agent, how many 
scorpion stings does vice bring with it! 

I had studied the shores of the Hudson when a school-boy, and knew the 
names of remarkable places. I was never tired with watching the Palisades 
as we moved along, and almost regretted the boundary when we entered 
Tappan and Haverstraw Bays, with the mountains on the western shore. 
Among the interesting places, I saw the Gothic cottage of Washington 
Irving. Amidst this beautiful scenery I was suddenly reminded of New 
York ; for the captain pointed out to me one of its benign institutions, the 
walls of the state’s prison, Sing-Sing—built of the marble of West 
Chester. It is on the eastern shore, at Nyack. When we arrived at the 
beautiful and sublime Highlands, I felt astonished that people continued 
laughing and talking together; and, when breaking through my natural 
timidity, I exclaimed, “Look, pray look!” some one explained this 
insensibility by simply saying, “I have seen it before.” 

But I forget that everybody has “seen it before,” and am expatiating as 
if it were as new to them as to me. LEarnestly I hoped that Ellen might 
one day sail up the Hudson: in the meantime I made minutes, that I might 
describe it to her. We arrived at Albany towards night, and wishing to 
see the hour, I felt for my watch. A sunbeam passed through my mind as 
I thought of its destination ; but I fully determined that the first extra sum 
I earned should be devoted to the purchase of a good silver watch, better 
suited to my condition than the splendid one my father had left me. After 
all, thought I, it might have occasioned unfair suspicions, or have been an 
object of cupidity to such men as Leonard Howe. 

As I was in season to see something of Albany, after procuring a cheap 
and clean lodging for the night, I began my walk. My spirits had 
recovered their usual tone. When I thought over my past life, I felt how 
much cause I had for thankfulness; it inspired me with confidence for the 
future. Even my New York adventure had given me more trust in myself; 
I was no longer the same timid lad. I had submitted without debasement, 
and pleaded my cause in the midst of learned men; I had eventually been 
treated with cordiality and respect; I had acquired a noble friend in Mr. 
Collins ; and all this without a single recommendation only by my own 
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honest representations —by the invincible power of truth. Never may I 
depart from thee, I involuntarily exclaimed, even though disgrace and 
imprisonment be the consequences of my adherence ! 

I spent all that remained of daylight in walking about Albany. I had 
qualified myself for my travels, that I might not lose the benefit of them. 


I expected to find Dutch antiquities in this place ; but everything I inquired _ 


for was taken down, There is nothing old tolerated in this new world. 
Old Dutch Albany was full of new brick buildings, painted and plastered. 
I was disappointed ; I expected to see something like foreign countries; I 
had read so in my school-books. 

I inquired for General Schuyler’s residence; he was one of the brave 
heroes of our revolutionay war. I remembered what I had once heard 
related, in my native town, by an honourable gentleman connected with 
him. 

During the revolutionary war, a price was set upon the general's head. 
A party of refugees determined to take him by surprise. He was then 
residing in this house, the very house before me. He only obtained in- 
formation of the plot in time to make a few hasty prepasations for their 
reception. His guard consisted of fourteen men, who usually resided in the 
out-buildings. He placed them in the centre of the house for better 
security, but desired them to deposit their arms in the cellar, for fear of 
accidents. His house fronted the North River; and in the evening, while 
his family were at tea, a knocking was heard at the back door. A servant 
entered, and told General Schuyler that Captain W —— wished to speak 
with him. This man had been indicated as the leader of his enemies, The 


general immediately ordered the doors and windows to be barred, while the | 





guard rushed down the cellar for their arms. Captain W » however, 
followed by his men, partly Indians, had gained an entrance to the house, 
and discovered that the guards were in the cellar. The contest began with 





them; three of the guards were wounded, and two taken prisoners. By | 


this time they had taken possession of the lower part of the house, while the 
general with his eldest son, John, had retired to an upper room, fronting 
the city of Albany. The only weapon of defence he had was a sword, which 


he gave his son, and stationed him at the door; he himself flashing pistols | 
at the window, not loaded, for he had no ammunition, but endeavouring to | 


give notice to his friends of an attack. 


The enemy, whose object was the capture of the general's person, after 
seeking for him below, arrived at the door; he ordered his son to throw it 


open, and exclaimed from the window, “ Come on, my brave fellows, and you | 


will capture every one of these rascals.” 

His manner was so bold and decided, and his tone so resolute, that, 
thinking a company of militia had arrived, they turned and rushed down the 
stairs out of the door they entered; the remaining guard, with all the 
household servants, pursued them, shouting and making as much noise as 
possible ; and so great was the panic of the ruffians, consisting of refugees 
and Indians, that they dropped a tankard they had purloined, carrying off 
the cover. 

The two guards which were taken prisoners, were finally released by the 
general's unremitting exertions, and he settled a farm on each. 

This little narrative has been before published in Brant’s life. 
mention a few things which never have been published. 

General Schuyler was a man of energetic habits, of great industry, and an 


I will now 


early riser ; he never was in bed after five in the morning, and his first oceu- 
pation was to smoke a pipe—a custom which he probably owed to his | 


Dutch origin. Immediately after, the duties and business of the day began, 
and he gave but little time to recreation, No one ever saw him idle; what- 


ever he was employed about absorbed him, and he seemed wholly insensible _ 


to the conversation around him. 
justice and integrity. 

He was born in 1733, and was the grandson of Peter Schuyler, the mayor 
of Albany. 
being divided equally, and shared it with his brothers and sisters. When 
Hamilton's financial system went into operation, the general was urged to 
speculate in public securities ; but he declined on account of the secretary's 
being his son-in-law, lest it might throw some suspicion on their mutual 
patriotism and disinterestedness. 

He was served by slaves, as all men were at that period, but being an ob- 
serving man he was struck with the peculiar deportment of one of them. 
He found, upon inquiry, that this man always took his meals alone, that he 
never went to them without washing, and that all his habits were those of 
a man of refinement. 
fully satisfied himself that he was of high birth —a prince in his own country. 

He was working in the fields; he took him into the house, and gave him 
an office near himself. Prince soon became his confidential servant, and 
discovered remarkable intelligence and refinement. His own separate 
apartment was allowed him, and the friends of the family treated him like an 
equal. Every New-year’s day he called on all of them, and they received 
him with the utmost cordiality. 

Previously to the revolution, Mrs. Schuyler said, “ Prince, I wish you would 
put a tooth-pick under my plate every day.” This he never omitted doing for 
forty years. General Schuyler related the circumstance to Mr. Jay. After- 
wards, when this gentleman was abroad, and it was necessary to communicate 
some private political information to General Schuyler, he direeted a letter 
to “the master of the man, who, for forty years, never omitted to put a tooth- 
pick under his mistress’s plate.” The letur reached its destination safely. 
There could be but one such designated. 


There are many instances of his strict | 


He inherited a large estate from his uncle, but insisted on its | 


General Schuyler questioned him on the subject, and | 
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As Prince became advanced, the general was careful of his health ; he 
always took his station behind his master’s chair. One day the general 
thought he looked feeble, and he said, “ Prince, you need not attend on me 
to-day.” 

Not long after, one of the children came in, and said, “ Father, poor 
Prince is crying ; he says now he has grown old, you won't let him wait on 


| you.” The general filled a glass with wine, and told the child to take it to 


Le 
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Prince and ask him to drink his health, and get strong for to-morrow’s 
attendance. From this time, till he wholly failed, he took his usual station. 

Prince was as remarkable for punctuality as his master, and was never 
known to fail in any habitual duty. He was once earnestly solicited by 
some of his friends to be a bearer at a funeral. He told them he could not 
possibly consent, unless they were punctual to a certain time; they pro- 
mised to be so, and he warned them that, when the clock struck, he must, at 
any rate, leave them. They did not pay much attention to this information, 
and were dilatory in their arrangements. Before they arrived at the grave 
the elock struck. He stopped, and told them he had no more time, and 
walked off, leaving them to supply his place. 

General Schuyler was in the habit of rising early, and, after smoking his 
pipe’ which I before mentioned, had often covered one or two sheets of 


| paper, before the family assembled, with mathematical calculations, for which 


_ he had great taste and knowledge. 


| picture no less a person than William Tell, 
_ of success; for it is a feat of great hardihood, if not temerity, for any writer | 
| to attempt to tell us the feelings and the language of a man whose mind and | 


His habits were devotional. He always 
read « prayer in the morning as a preparation of mind for the day. In con- 
versation, as in writing, his language was simple and concise — not a word 
more or less than was necessary; his expressions natural, strong, and in- 
teresting — exhibiting evidence of a mind in search of truth. Though 
acquainted with belles lettres, he seldom introduced those subjects with 

lemen, but conversed upon improvements whieh he often suggested 
in law, agriculture, and canals — indeed, whatever could practically promote 
the welfare of his fellow-beings. A distinguished man who knew him well 
said, that “his mind was an arch of science, keyed by common sense.” 

He inherited a large estate, and might have amassed an immense fortune, 
but he had no desire to accumulate wealth, and always refused to purchase 
Indian lands, or speculate in soldiers’ rights, which at that period was not an 
uneommon source of profit. 

He was very regular in his accounts, and used to say “it was difficult to 
be perfectly honest without being methodical.” He was one of the first that 
discussed slavery, and liberated his slaves at an early period, detaining them 
two years on wages while he could prepare their minds for freedom, and 
supply the places of those who were to leave him. 

ould that we had more personal anecdotes of our heroes and patriots. 


eit 
THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
The Blind Man and his Guide. A Novel. By the Editor of “ The Grand- 


father.” 
Tur title of this book gives little idea of the nature of its contents. 


8 Vols. TT. C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
The 
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gentle beauty and delicate painting of familiar scenes, which characterised | 


“ The Grandfather,” led us to expect another such book ; full of talent, yet 
full of gentleness ; sketching real scenes of real life around us; culling 


| from’ out the ordinary tenor of every-day existence pearls of moral worth; 


and showing in humble guise the real beauty of virtue, though in russet, and 
the cankered deformities of vice, though clad in purple. Great was our sur- 
prise, then, to find the author essaying an ambitious theme, dating the story 
as far back as the days of early Swiss independence, and introducing into the 
In this there was much peril 


actions —seen as they now are through the mists of centuries—have become 
magnified into the very ideal of lofty patriotism, indomitable courage, and 
stoic virtue. 


— 
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forth six thousand hardy and gigantic men, with their wives, children, and | 


most valuable effects. ‘They swore never to forsake each other, and prayed 
God to grant them a land like unto that of their forefathers, where they 
might graze their cattle without fear of molestation or oppressive power ; 
and God,” says the legend, “ brought them to a vale in the Alps, where they 
built Sehwitz.” 

And this free people, free from the very foundation of their race, wor- 
shipped among the mountains, and inhaled the pure breath of liberty, until 
it became, as it were, a part and portion of their very existence —a heritage 
and a right of which, in after days, kings and potentates have sought vainly 
to deprive them. They held it fast as the gift of God, and considered its 
glory and freedom to be the richest possessions they could transmit to their 
children. Politically speaking, the land of the Swiss may have contributed 
not a little to stamp the national character of this interesting people; and 
the intense power which early association with wild and sublime scenery has 
on the formation of the human heart and the development of its faculties, 
seems to have been in the mind of Rousseau, when he says, speaking of an 
excursion among their mountains ; — “ It felt as though, in rising above the 
abodes of men, we left behind us all low and earthly feelings; and that, as 
we approached the etherial regions, the soul contracted something of their 
unchangeable purity.” 


We soon find ourselves amongst the Swiss mountains, breathing the pure 
air, and burning in sympathy with the bold hearts who spurned the offer of 
the Emperor Albert, when he sought to make their country a dukedom of 
the house of Austria. 

THE SIMPLE CODE OF A FREE AND VIRTUOUS PEOPLE. 


A copy of this document of the Swiss Confederacy, dated as far back as 
the beginning of August 1291, may not be uninteresting as it affords a type 
of the laws and institutions of this simple people: —“ Know all men that we, 
the people of the valley of Uri, of the community of Schwitz, and of the 
mountains of Unterwalden, seeing the dangers of the times, have solemnly 
agreed, and vowed ourselves by oath, to aid and defend each other with all 
our might and main, with our lives and property, both within and beyond 
our boundaries, each one at his own expense, and against every enemy what- 
ever who shall attempt to molest us, either singly or collectively. This is 
our ancient compact — whoever hath a lord let him obey him according to 
his bounden duty. We have decreed to receive no magistrates in our valleys, 
but such as are of our own country, and resident among us, Every differ- 
ence amongst us shall be decided by our wisest men, and whoever shall reject 
their rewards, shall be compelled by the remainder of the community. 
Whoever shall wilfully commit a murder shall suffer death! and he whe 
shall attempt to screen the assassin from the hands of justice shall be banished. 
An incendiary shall forfeit his franchise as a native ; and whoever harbours 
him shall repair the damage. Whoever robs or molests another shall make 
full restitution out of the property he may possess among us. No one shall 
distrain without the sanction of a magistrate. Every man shall acknowledge 
the authority of one of the chief magistrates, in either of the valleys. If in 


| an intestine feud one of the parties shall refuse to accede to a fair compro- 


mise, the people at large shall join the opposite party. This covenant, for 
our common welfare, shall, God willing, be perpetual.” Not a word need 
be added to this simple and beautiful code of political morality, so admirably 


_ adapted to the temper and disposition of the people for whom it was frame 
_ and for the endurance of that freedom and independence which it was origin- 


ally designed to protect. 
Gradually but surely grew up to giant strength and energy the determi- 


_ nation to throw off the yoke, made trebly irksome by the cruelties and ex- 


tortions of men like Gessler.— William Tell, yet unknown as a hero, is 


| confined to his home by sickness on the night of an appointed rendezvous of 


More hardy still the task since Schiller took it on himself, and | 


little wonder when we find the editor of “ The Grandfather” but partially | 


successful. Yet this sentence of partial success is not “faint praise.” The 
story of “ The Blind Man and his Guide” is one which leads us on through 
page after page, and chapter after chapter, until the final denouement re- 
leases us from the chain in which the talents of the writer had bound us. A 


| few passages will show the character of the period and of the people we are 


A 


introduced to, 


ORIGIN OF THE SW15S.——-THEIR LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


| night, and yet he never stirred to seek his own quiet bed. 


The following is the legend that has been handed down to posterity, re- | 


lative to the origin of the Swiss; and a variety of traditional songs and chro- 
nicles vouch for its antiquity, if not for its authenticity :—“ An ancient 
kingdom in the North, either in Friesland *, or Scandinavia, was once visited 
by a famine : the people assembled, and the majority decreed that every tenth 
man and his family should evacuate the country. “Lots were cast, and those 
on whom they fell quitted their native land amidst the cries and lamentations 
of their friends and kinsmen. In three bands and under three leaders came 


* Not the modern Friesland, but some island in the North Seas. 








the insurgents. His troubled sleep discloses to his wife and son the names 
of the confederates — names destined to become enrolled in one of the 
brightest pages of the history of human progress. 

OF WILLIAM TELL. 


“ It is well!” murmured the invalid, “ Heayen smiles upon us!” He 
leant back on the pillow and said no more. And Hedwig, who was weary 
with watching, buried her face in the couch as she sat beside him, and fell 
asleep. Presently the bell of a far off chapel rang solemnly through the 
still air, and Walter, as he listened, counted ten, and thought it a very long 
“ Two more 
hours!” said Tell, “only two more hours!” “And what then, father?” 
the boy ventured to ask, “It will be midnight!” Walter dared not put 
any farther questions; and he sat in that lonely and silent chamber another 
weary and leaden-footed hour, until the clock struck again, Tell counted 
every stroke aloud, “ Soon!” murmured he, almost joyously, “ very soon 
now!” The boy crept towards him, and as he gazed upon his strongly 


THE DREAM 


| marked features looking so wan and colourless in the moonlight, he almost 





wished that his mother would soon awake; but she was worn out and still 
slept heavily, “ How quickly and silently they gather!” said Tell again. 
“ T can see them winding along by twos and threes through the deep quiet 
valley, and over the pathless mountain, Some are in boats— but they are 
all silent —silent as the grave!” He is dreaming of the Berg-geister !” 
thought the boy, sliding bis little hand into that of his mother. “ It must 
be very fearful, but I do not like to speak to him. It is strange too, when 


















‘|| enjoying a little of the rest you so much need. 
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he always laughs at me for believing in the existence of such beings.” “ Now 
—now !” continued Tell, with increasing eagerness, “ how they quicken their 
pace. It is late — they bound and run with the fleetnesss of the wind,— 
The men of Schwitz now come with rapid and measured strokes ;— they are 
all cheerful and full of hope, blessing God in their hearts for the bright pro- 
mise of so fair a night!” Walter breathed again, and was glad that his father 
had ceased to dream of the Berg-geister, it must have been so terrible; but 
he wondered how he should know it was fine and clear in his sleep, for 
his eyes were still closed. At that instant the bell tolled twelve, an hour to 
hear which always makes one sad, although we know not why this should be, 
unless, as they say, the invisible have then a power and a presence! Hedwig 
awoke shivering with the cold, but she neither spoke or stirred as her eyes 
fell upon the radiant face of her husband, lighted up as it was into a strange 
and supernatural beauty. “ All there!” murmured he. “ How plainly I 
can distinguish each in the moonlight — not a man missing —Von Melch- 
thal, paler than the rest, but grave and earnest as men should be at such 
times — Werni, with an eye of fire longing for action— Stauffacher, more 
calm but scarcely less ardent — Beaumgarten, burning with the recollection 
| of the past — My father, brave and high minded, but temperate — Eric 
Stiener, cold, calculating, and prudent — Ruodi ” « William |” inter- 
rupted Hedwig gently, “ You are dreaming, love — you spoke but now of 
our father.” ‘ Hush, mother!” said Walter. Do not speak to him, he is 
not asleep.” Tell went on without heading them, a dark flush gathering 
over his high brow. “ See, they have joined hands—they lift them up to 
heaven — they swear to be free! and the recording angel stands ready with a 
pen of fire to write it in burning characters on the bright scroll of the future ! 
Well may the quiet valleys of Switzerland sleep so tranquilly in the moon- 
light. There are those up and doing in whom they may safely trust, and 
through whom a glorious morning of liberty shall yet arise !” 

The escape of Tell from Gessler is powerfully told, and contrasts most 
favourably with the succeeding chapter, which delicately paints, in the author's 
best style, the death-bed of a good old man. It shows how tranquilly, 
calmly, and with what holy courage those who have fulfilled their duties 
may endure the last and sorest trial of humanity. 

A DEATH-BED. 

“ Oh! no,—and if—if Johann should ever return?” whispered Liese, as 
she buried her burning face in her hands, “ may I tell him that you forgave 
him before you died?” The baron started; these few words, together with 
the tone in which they were uttered, had revealed to him her long hoarded 
secret—that secret which it had cost her so many weary struggles to preserve, 
and with the conviction came the remembrance of her patient submission, 
and uncomplaining silence. There was something sacred in such love, and 
he shrank with a reverential awe from owning that he had discovered its ex- 
istence. He was an old man too, and dying, and we like not to carry our 
enmity with us to the grave. There was something in these words which 
showed that Liese, when she fancied she had ceased to hope, had been de- 
| ceiving herself, as we are apt to do far oftener than we are deceived ; and that 
| she yet cherished the idea that they should meet again. “ Did you hear me, 
uncle ?” said the girl, as alarmed at his long silence, she uncovered her face, 
and fixed her eyes pleadingly upon one who had always granted every wish 
of hers with an almost childlike indulgence. There was no withstanding 
that appealing glance, and he answered her as he knew that her heart yearned 
to be answered. “ My blessing and forgiveness are his, should he ever return 
to claim them.” Liese kissed the withered hand which she held clasped in 
hers with grateful fervour, but was prevented from replying by the entrance 
of Madame Werner. “ Have you been long awake ?” asked his sister, bending 
over him, and pressing her lips on his faded brow. “ Not very long; and I 
have been ungrateful enough to rejoice at your absence, for I hoped you were 
I wish this obstinate girl 
here could be persuaded to lie down for a few hours, She must be sadly 
tired.” “ No, no,” said Liese, “ do not send me from you; I will go to 
sleep here by your side; and she leant back her head on the pillow, and 
overcome with weariness and excitement soon fell into a profound slumber. 
“ Open the shutters, my dear Jacqueline,” said the baron in a low voice, 
“ The light seems struggling for admittance, and I would fain give thanks 
to God for another day.” He was immediately obeyed, and the deep, sub- 
dued twilight stole softly into the room. Morning was just breaking, and a 
long line of brilliant and gorgeous light lay stretched across the horizon, like 
a golden bar. Jacqueline trembled with involuntary awe as she watched its 
reflection on the shrunken and wasted countenance of the invalid. “ Sister'— 
Jacqueline !” said the landammann, after a pause, and-in a voice so changed 
that they shuddered to listen to it, and Madame Werner uttered a sharp and 
irrepressible cry of horror, “ Hush! my beloved one!” whispered the dying 
man, laying his long bony finger upon his white lips. “ We must not 
awaken this poor child! she will have time enough to weep. We must all 
die, especially the aged, but few are blessed like me to fall asleep surrounded 
by all they love. My country, too, there is bliss in that thought -— God is 
very good to me!” His lips continued to move, faster — faster —he was 
praying; his glazed eyes wandered fondly over each, and rested on the slum- 
bering girl by his side: his last look, his last thoughts were hers whom he 
had loved so well in life. 


Oh ! blest are they who lived and died like him, 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourned. 


As we proceed with the book, we find an historical incident, told graphically, 
yet with strict attention to recorded facts. 
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THE MURDER OF THE EMPERUR ALBERT. 


John turned away in silence. What a strange mystery is the human 
heart! he who had boldly planned the death of an emperor, the ruin of 
kingdoms and families, shrank back with the wild fear of making desolate 
one loving heart, and thought more of her tears than of all the blood that 
was to be poured out in his cause. When the young duke again joined the 
party below, a casual observer would have detected no change from his usual 
deportment, which was always reserved and gloomy, and it was impossible 
for the paleness of his face to be increased. But those who looked closer 
might have observed the unnatural brilliancy of his eyes, and the settled 
determination of his whole countenance, which gave character and energy 
to its general hopelessness of expression. Leopold was the first to advance 
toward him on his entrance, with his hand extended; but John could not 
touch it, and the frank kindness of the young prince stung him to the soul. 
“ As you will, cousin,” said Leopold, turning carelessly away. “ I will not 
quarrel with your conduct now, because you have had provocation enough 
to make you forget for a season the common courtesies of society. But 
remember, when you want me again you will have to seek me.” “ Stay,” 
said the young duke impetuously. “ Leopold — cousin Leopold !— you 
confess that I have had provocation enough to justify ”« Your refusing to 
shake hands with me just now,” interrupted the prince laughingly : “ well, 
well, John, I bear you no malice for it.” In a few moments the whole 
party were on horseback, and riding rapidly over the country. The con- 
spirators kept scrupulously apart during the beginning of the journey, never 
once exchanging a word with each other ; but it was not that their resolution 
failed them, or because they repented of the deed which was to be done, 
John remained by the side of the emperor; he listened to his sarcasms 
without any reply, save a laugh that sounded unnaturally glad. His proud 
and fiery spirit seemed subdued, and Albert took a fatal pleasure in trying 
to awaken one of those wild and passionate bursts of rage, in which he yet 
hoped to find expressions which might justify him in taking more violent 
measures against one, whose only fault was, that he stood between him and 
his ambition, and claimed as a right possessions, which, from long habit, 
Albert now considered as inseparable from his own, and determined at any 
risk to retain. The total overthrow of all his plans in Helvetia made him, 
perhaps, more than ever tenacious of what still remained within his grasp. 
“ Had not your grace better ride a little in advance, and join the prince?” 
said the good-natured Walter Castelen, who dreaded the effect of those 
taunting words which the emperor continued to pour into the ear of his 
youthful companion. “ Do you fear,” replied the duke laughingly, “ that 
I shall be tempted to play the woman again as I did just now? No, no, 
Sir Walter, these things seldom happen twice in a lifetime. The sarcasms 
in which it pleases my royal uncle to indulge at my expense do me good — 
they nerve me for that which I have to perform; and, far from irritating, 
they petrify me, and turn every gentler feeling of my heart to stone.” The 
knight looked enquiringly at his strange companion, the immoveable calm- 
ness of whose manner seemed to verify his words, while Duke John, pressed 
once more with obstinate pertinacity to the side of the emperor. “ I would 
that it were night!” said the Baron Von Warth at length, in a whisper to 
his cousiy Rudolph de Balm. “ This glorious sunshine does not seem made 
to witness such a deed as must shortly be committed.” “ It will have set 
before then,” replied his companion gloomily ; and again all was silence. It 
was the deep, unnatural calm which generally precedes a tempest. The 
emperor at length grew weary of his vain attempts to arouse the fiery spirit 
of his now impenetrable nephew, and relapsed into other thoughts. Although 
the subjugation of his rebellious subjects was, no doubt, uppermost in his 
mind, it is certain that as yet no definite scheme of revenge had been ar- 
ranged, and that he was not, as it has been most erroneously asserted, on his 
way to their territeries, but merely going to join the empress at Kheinfelden. 
He had, however, held a consultation on the subject at the Castle of Baden, 
and already the three refractory cantons were put to the bann, while the in- 
habitants of Zug, Lucerne, and the rest of his subjects on the frontiers were 
forbidden all communication or intercourse with them. The young duke and 
his tutor now rode a little apart, and conversed in low and earnest whispers. 

«Do you remember,” said John, “my telling you of that wild Bohemian 
woman, whom I met with on my return from my first visit to the Countess 
of Steinburg?” “ Yes, she prophesied something, did she not? But what 
of that?” “Her words will be fulfilled,” replied the young duke shud- 
dering. “And yet heaven knows at that time I was innocent even in 
thought of this deed.” “ Then she foretold the emperor’s death, [ sup- 
pose?” said De Tegerfeld carelessly. “She did—and in the presence of 
his son! Her words rang through my brain for months afterwards.” “ It 
was the voice of fate!” observed Conrad. “ And yet it is most strange and 
incomprehensible,” continued Duke John musingly — “this fearful gift of 
looking forward into the future, which seems to be sed in so extra- 
ordinary a degree by these wild children of the sun, ©O that they had 
been consulted years ago, and that, horror-stricken at the cheerless future 
which was marked out for me, I had been mercifully strangled at my birth,” 
“Come, come,” said De Tegerfeld, “this is no moment to despond, when 
the clouds that have overshadowed your whole life are passing rapidly away. 
At present we are only conspirators; we have but to be bold, and we may 
become patriots, and earn the blessings of mankind for ridding them of a 
tyrant.” At this moment Rudolph de Balm looked back and waved them 
on; his usually placid countenance was dark and determined, and his eyes 
flashed wildly, Conrad fixed a searching glance upon the face of his pupil, 
as if to ascertain whether there were any symptoms of compunction for the 
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act which they had planned; but his cold smile reassured ji'm, and putting 
spurs to their horses the conspirators were soon out of sight. ‘They had 
already passed over the Reuss, when the emperor and his party approached 
its banks, and stood reining in their panting steeds, and anxiously awaiting 
his arrival on the opposite side. Albert embarked on board the raft which 
was generally used to ferry over river passengers, followed by his nephew, 
who superseded the young prince with a laugh, the wildness of which caused 
even the emperor to start, but his glance was met by a frown as haughty as 
his own. It was a splendid evening; the setting sun went down behind the 
distant hills like a ball of fire, gilding their summits with its lingering 
beams, while the old Castle of Hapsberg, bathed in a flood of light, looked 
proudly down like the ancient and presiding spirit of the place. It was a 
singularly beautiful and picturesque spot —that Konigsfelden! as it was 
afterwards called; and the fresh and balmy air of spring, laden with the 
faint perfume of the early flowers, came wooingly to the fevered brows of 
the travellers. 

By the road-side sat a female, attired in worn and travel-stained garments, 
and bending so earnestly over the recumbent form of a thin, famished- 
looking boy, who lay stretched on the ground at her feet, that she had not 
observed their approach, until a loud and piercing shriek, such as men only 
utter in the last extremity of human agony, and rendered fearfully distinct 
by the unbroken stillness of the spot, fell upon her ear. But even in that 
moment she recognised a never to be forgotten voice. How long the me- 
mory of a voice may slumber in the heart! 


derer, and then roved hopelessly around the little band of revengeful and 
determined spirits that hemmed him in. The spear of the young duke, 
which he had thrust into the neck of his victim, as he tauntingly repeated his 
request for justice, and which had occasioned that long vain cry of agony, 
that haunted the memory of his son until his dying day, was not withdrawn ; 
while Rudolph de Balm plunged his sword repeatedly into his side. Albert 


made but a feeble defence; one look upon the cold immoveable face of his | 


injured nephew precluded all hope of mercy; he felt that it was close to 
his own even now, and that those glittering eyes were gloating over his 
agony! The battle-axe of Walter Von Eschenbach hung gleaming in the 
fading sunlight above his head —he looked up—he saw the descending blow 
—he attempted to raise his feeble arm to ward it off; but a strong and vigo- 


in the white face of the assassin as the murderous weapon clove his emperor's 
skull! “ Now away !— Away for your lives!” shouted De Tegerfeld. “In 
a few moments they will be here. — Let us all take different roads, and in 
better times we may meet again.” “ Farewell!” said John, wiping his 


and you my tutor in al) things evil —farewell!” Those bitter and taunting 
words were the last that the conspirators ever heard from him for whom they 


with the speed of a whirlwind. 


But princes and patriots do not monopolise the whole of these three 
volumes ; indeed, it seems as though the author’s natural bent would not be 
curbed ; for when her pen (we feel sure these volumes are by a lady) has to 
the canvass. We have a coquette sorely punished for her cruelty —a maiden 
dying for love, which she fondly dreams is returned —a mysterious hero, 
with a low sweet voice, small hands, and ruthless heart, who proves to be 

; but it would be ungenerous in return for the amusement the book has 
given us, to break the spell of it for others by telling its secrets; and we 
therefore pause with just one other parting word in praise of this last new 
novel: — it has a worthy hero, and a worthy object; it gives no false gloss 
to vice ; and such failings as it has, all “ lean to virtue's side,” 


ee 


THE LAST NEW POEM. 
Poems, By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 Vols. E. Moxon, Dover Street. 


Ir is now some years since Miss Barrett gave the world good proof of her 
scholarship, by the publication of a new and rather clever translation of the 


* Prometheus Bound” of Aschylus, Her industry and poetic zeal have also | 
been evidenced by the appearance of * The Seraphim,” published in 1839, 


. 


and “ The Romaunt of the Page,” which was given us in the fullowing year. 
Throughout all these works thcre runs a prominent thread of religious 
feeling, which we find to be a prevailing characteristic of the new poems in 
the volumes now before us. In her preface the authoress says : — 


As the first poem of this collection, the “ Drama of Exile,” is the longest 
and most important work (to me /) which I ever trusted into the current of 
publication, I may be pardoned for entreating the reader's attention to the 
fact, that I decided on publishing it after considerable hesitation and doubt. 
The subject of the Drama rather fastened on me than was chosen ; and the 


| none might say, I dared to walk in his footsteps. 


| my exites— J also an exile! It would not do. 


| dear friend, it is not interesting to the reader to inquire. 


| for every sincere thinker. 


| his own by illustration only —I appeal. 
bloody brow, and waving his gory hands—“ My friends and councillors, | 


| Barrett's fame or her popularity. 


form, approaching the model of the Greek tragedy, shaped itself under my 
hand, rather by force of pleasure than of design. But when the excitement 
of composition had subsided, I felt afraid of my position. My subject was 
the new and strange experience of the fallen humanity, as it went forth from 
Paradise into the wilderness, with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted grief, 
which, considering that self-sacrifice belonged to her womanhood, and the 
consciousness of originating the Fall to her offence, appeared to me imper- 
fectly apprehended hitherto, and more expressible by a woman than a man. 
There was room, at least, for lyrical emotion, in those first steps into the 
wilderness — in that first sense of desolation after wrath — in that first audible 
gathering of the recriminating “ groan of the whole creation ” — in that first 
darkening of the hills from the recoiling feet of angels — and in that first si- 
lence of the voice of God. And I took pleasure in driving in, like a pile, stroke 
upon stroke, the idea of Exitre—admitting Lucifer as an extreme Adam to re- 
present the ultimate tendencies of sin and loss, that it might be strong to bear 
up the contrary idea of the Heavenly love and purity. But when all was 
done, I felt afraid, as I said before, of my position. I had promised my own 
prudence to shut close the gates of Eden between Milton and myself, so that 
He should be within, I 
thought, with his Adam and Eve unfallen or falling —and I, without, with 
The subject, and his glory 
covering it, swept through the gates, and I stood full in it, against my will, 
and contrary to my vow, till I shrank back fearing, almost desponding, 


| hesitating to venture even a passing association with our great poet before 
The wounded emperor sprang suddenly round in his saddle, and his fading | 
glance rested on the unnaturally pale face and glittering eyes of his mur- | 


the face of the public. Whether at last I took courage for the venture, by 
a sudden revival of that love of manuscript, which should be classed by moral 
philosophers among the natural affections, or by the encouraging voice of a 
Neither could the 
fact affect the question; since I bear, of course, my own responsibilities. For 


| the rest, Milton is too high, and I am too low, to render it necessary for me 


to disavow any rash emulation of his divine faculty on his own ground ; 
while enough individuality will be granted, I hope, to my poem, to rescue 
me from that imputation of plagiarism, which should be too servile a thing 
After all, and at the worst, I have only at- 
tempted, in respect to Milton, what the Greek dramatists achieved lawfully 
in respect to Homer. They constructed dramas on Trojan ground; they 
raised on the buskin, and even clasped with the sock, the feet of Homeric 


yo- | heroes; yet they neither imitated their Homer, nor emasculated him. The 
rous hand held it tightly in his giant grasp, while the hot blood was dashed | 


Agamemnon of A’schylus, who died in the bath, did no harm to, nor suffered 
any harm from, the Agamemnon of Homer, who bearded Achilles. To this 
analogy —the more favourable to me from the obvious exception in it, that 
Homer's subject was his own possibly by creation, whereas Milton's was 
To this analogy — not to this com- 
parison, be it understood —I appeal. For the analogy of the stronger may 
apply to the weaker ; and the reader may have patience with the weakest, 


| while she suggests the application. 
had sacrificed everything ; and each taking a separate path, they dashed off | 


This selection of a subject cannot be regarded as fortunate, either for Miss 


Milton has trodden the ground, leaving 
nothing for others — and Milton is but little read, What fame was to be 


| had, he gathered ; what readers are to be had, he has; and few they are. 


sketch home pictures, they are dwelt upon until they fill a wide stretch of High and holy aspirations, pure devotion, and great industry, are not enough 


| to rear a rival near his throne; and despite our desire to applaud Miss Bar- 


rett’s “ Drama of Exile,” we are unable to do it. Turning, however, to the 
minor poems, we have no such difficulty ; for amongst them we find many 
charming efforts, mingled, it is true, with the prevalent eccentricities of 
measure; yet enough, now that Mrs. Hemans and poor L. E. L. are gone, 
to entitle their author to a high rank amongst our living lady-poets. In our 
next we intend to give proof of this by reference to “ Duchess May,” another 
beautiful record of woman ; for the present we must be content to give the 
following new version of an old story. 


PHE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST. 


Lirtie Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass: 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water's flow — 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone, — 
And the smile, she softly useth, 

Fills the silence like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done, — 
And the sweetest pleasure, chooseth, 

For her future within reach ! 
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Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth — “ { will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


« And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath, — 
And the lute he plays upon, 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


«“ And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 
And the mane shall swim the wind! 
And the hoofs, along the sod, 
Shall flash onward in a pleasure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 


“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face! 

He will say, ‘O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 

And I kneel here for thy grace.’ 


“ Then, ay, then—he shall kneel low,— 
With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand — 
Till I answer, ‘ Rise, and go! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand,’ 


“ Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say — 
Nathless, maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 

I will utter and dissemble— 

‘ Light to-morrow, with to-day.’ 


“ Then he will ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong! 

To make straight distorted wills, — 
And to empty the broad quiver, , 

Which the wicked bear along. 


“ Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream, and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet — 
‘ Lo! my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity’s counting! 
What wilt thou exchange for it ?’ 


“ And the first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon ; 
And the second time, a glove ! 
But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride, and answer—‘ Pardon— 
‘ If he comes to take my love.’ 


“ Then the young foot-page will run— 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee! 

‘I am a duke’s eldest son! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, — 

But, O Love, I love but thee!’ 


“ He will kiss me on the mouth, 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds ! 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 


Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, — 
Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe — 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 
What more eggs were with the two. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads — 

Past the boughs she stoops —and stops ! 
Lo! the wild swan had deserted — 

And a rat bad gnawed the reeds! 


Ellie went home sad and slow ! 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth, I know not! but I know 
She could show him never — never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds | 


The “ Lost Bower” is a beautiful poem. 
Here a linden-tree stood, brightening 
All adown its silver rind ; 
"or as some trees draw the lightning, 
So this tree, unto my mind, 
Drew to earth the blessed sunshine, from the shy where it was shrined. 
Tall the linden-tree, and near it 
An old hawthorn also grew ; 
And wood-ivy, like a spirit, 
Hovered dimly round the two, 
Shaping thence that Bower of beauty, which I sing of thus to you. 
Twas a bower for garden fitter, 
Than for any woodland wide ! 
Though a fresh and dewy glitter 
Struck it through, from side to side, 
Shaped and shaven was the freshness, as by garden-cunning plied. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Windsor in the Olden Time. By J. Stoughton. London: D. Bogue, 


Tuere are few subjects on which a literary mechanic, possessed of the 
ordinary gifts of scissors and paste, and a bookseller’s order for “ A Summer 
at »” or “ A Half-Hour at .” or “ Three Minutes after Dinner 
at »” could more easily scribble and put together a small volume than 
“ Windsor in the Olden Time.” One hurried trip by the railway (though 
this is not indispensable); a volume of Charles Knight's “ Shakspeare;” a 
guide-book ; a peep into Miss Strickland’s “ Queens ;” a dip into Evelyn's 
“ Diary ;” a half-hour’s hunt in the index of the “ Gentleman's Magazine ; ” 
a cold dinner ; a pot of coffee; a half dozen of Manillas; and a pair of 
scissors; and in three hours the literary patchwork is done; and a little hot 
pressed volume, with strange woodcuts and curious cover, issues from 
the press, with the anagraph of Felix Winterly or Summerly, and away 
go the sage reviewers into ecstasy at the antiquarian research and poetic 
feeling of the author of “ A Half-Holiday at Windsor.” 

From this general description of “ Summerly” writers may be excepted 
Mr. Jesse and the author of the work before us, who thoroughly and most 
fully carries out to completion the plan with whieh he sets out, when he 
says, “ It is the design of this little volume to trace the associations which 
cluster so thickly around Windsor of the olden time, and to assist the reader, 
the next time he rambles through the park, or lingers about the venerable 
palace, to look on surrounding objects with a more intelligent eye and a 
more feeling heart.” He takes us through every page of histery, extracting 
from the annals of each reign matter of curious comment and lore connected 
with the Castle of Windsor, and, pausing on the close of each century, sums 
up with good taste and great research a general summary of the manners 
and customs of the age, so as to bring them in one view under the reader's 
eye. 

— 


Lachryme Ecclesia. By the Rev. G. Wyatt. London: W. J. Cleaver, 
Baker Street. 


Tus book is historical of the Anglican Reformed Church and the clergy 
at the time of the rebellion in the seventeenth century, when the ecclesiastical 
ministry laboured under such destitution and suffering. The account of the 
numerous divines then living is interesting, and the picture drawn of those 
fitful times, when Papists and Puritans and various other sects figured, for the 
most part, in any but really religious characters, is both important and in- 


structive. 
Fe 


Charity, A Print: painted by J. Bateman; lithographed by Frederick Sexton, 
London: Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street. 

Tus is a well chosen subject, artistically handled. Charity is represented 
as a fine dog of the Newfoundland species, sitting with a dish of food beside 
him, which he allows a poor, half-starved, crouching, little animal of the 
mongrel breed to partake of. The expression of the Newfoundlander, as he 
turns his head towards the miserable object thus intruding on his good 
nature, is noble ; and the almost death-stricken eye and wasted form of the 
feeding dog are depicted with much feeling and truth. It is, for a lithograph 
very good; and it proves Mr. Sexton to be a talented artist. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF DAVID, THE PAINTER OF 
NAPOLEON. 


Tue old painter walked on in a bold pace, respiring the fresh air of the 
morning. He felt himself young, gay, happy ; he was going to meet one of 
his most cherished friends. 
time, for it would be nearly two hours before the ordinary arrival of the 
diligence, 1t was not until he had walked for some time, that he discovered 
himself at fault in his calculation. He had reached the suburbs of the 
Flanders gate ; but the faithful companion of his study and of his exile, his 
pipe, he had forgotten in his haste, He continued, however, his solitary walk, 
wrapt up in pleasing thoughts, having nothing to engage his attention in his 
route than the passing of some labourers going to their work, and gardeners 
of the environs with their loaded beasts of vegetables, hastening to the 
market in the city. When we are alone we attend to everything; a vase of 
flowers at a window, a magpie in a cage, a fly even, occupy us for an instant. 


Our promenader had the chance to be attracted in his walk by a man | 
mounted on a ladder, who was dabbling his brush with all the enthusiasm | 


of Gros, on terminating his admirable cupola of Saint Genevieve. The 


painter of Napoleon passed twice before the dauber, and casting a furtive | 


glance on his work, admiring with what intrepidity this brave man plastered 
on the ultramarine to make the sky of his landscape. Underneath the sign, 


almost finished, was written in large characters, “ The Break of Day ;” a | 


precaution more particularly indispensable, to indicate the meaning of the 
author, than the inscription, “ Beer of Flanders and Holland,” added to 
make known the commerce of the proprietor of this chef d’euvre. 


* Behold,” exclaimed the French artist, “an honest Vander croiite, who | 


understands perspective as much as a cart-horse, and who, I'll wager, be- 
lieves himself possessed of as much talent as Rubens. He brushes his board 
as if he was blacking a pair of boots, and he is happy!” The third time 
that the promenader walked past before the ladder, the Flemish artist was 
not painting ; he was forming and mixing up a new coat of indigo that was 
to cover the first one. This chafed the French artist. “ It is too blue !” 
exclaimed the latter, continuing his walk without looking at the defaulter. 
“ Hein! what do you say?” said the sign painter. But the critic was too 
far off. Twice again did David pass and repass the “ Break of Day,” and 
twice did he repeat the same exclamation, “ It is too blue, corbleu/” The 
mastic bruiser turned round, and shrugged up his shoulders, asking himself 
without doubt, what made the gentleman so engaged with him, for he did 
not seem to be an amateur, nor a connoisseur the most accomplished. At 
the fourth time of passing, David again repeated the eternal refrain, “ It is 
too blue!” The colour now mounted into the visage of the Brussels 
Wouverman. “ Do you not see that I am painting a sky?” exclaimed the 
latter, in a tone of that apparent moderation, which a man who begins to be 
gy, me who would disguise his choler. 

is time he had descended from the ladder, aad had stepped to the 
opposite side of the road winking his left eye, and shading his face with the 
palette to assure himself the better of the effect of his work. He seemed 
quite pleased with it; he was happy: but another exclamation from the 

enader at this moment, coming at a time more importune than ever, 
troubled his self-love. “ Purbleu! I much doubted that you intended to 
make a sky,” replied the pitiless critic ; “but I am bound to tell you, again 
and again, that is too blue.” “ Is it that you have sometimes seen a sky 
without blue, Mr. Amateur?” “ I am not the least of an amateur; I merely 
told you in passing, and for your management, there is too much blue, that's 
all. Make of this what you like, and if you believe you have not put on 
enough, why, put on more.” What a strange fellow you are; it kills me 
to tell you, that it is a sky, a pure sky, without clouds, which represents the 
break of day.” “ The greater reason, ventreblue ! a sky of charcoal! you are 
joking, my friend, to put blue—you must have lost your senses.” “ By 
Saint Gudule ! this is too much,” cried the exasperated sign painter. “ You are 
nothing more than an old obstinate mule, and ignorant of painting. I should 
like to see you make a sky without blue.” “I do not say that I am very 
great in skies, but if I were to try, I would not put blue.” 
| beautiful that would be.” “ It would at least have the air of something.” 
“ That is to say, my picture has the air of nothing.” “ By my faith, itis like 


to a bad umbrella of an alberge, to a scrip of painted paper, to a plate of | 


spinage, to anything that you will.” “A plate of spinage! an umbrella!” 
cried the Brabant artist in a rage. “I, a scholar of Ruisdael — I, the son of 
a cousin of Gerard Dow !— Have you the pretension to know more than I 
do in my art ?—an art that I have honourably pursued at Antwerp, at 
Louvain, and at Liege! A plate of spinage, indeed !” 


The rage of the sign-painter augmented to such a point, that he seized | 


David by the arm, and shook him with violence, adding, “ You shall well 
know, old dotard, that my reputation is confirmed a long time since; that I 


have a red horse at Malines, a great stag at Namur, and a Charlemagne at | 


Aix la Chapelle, before which all the world stops to look, and views them 
with admiration.” 
David, snatching the palette from the hands of the egotist ; “ you merit that 
I should place thee in the midst of thy scurf—thy head as a study of an 
imbecile, with the ears of an ass.” Filled with indignation, David had 
already mounted the ladder, when he effaced with the palm of his hand the 
chef d’eeuvre of his fellow-painter, who remained rooted in his place, im- 
moveable and astounded. “Stop! stop !—old fool! old miserable!” at 
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But his eagerness had gone in advance of the | 


** Indeed | how 


“ Massacre! thou paltry maker of muffins!” replied | 


length he bellowed out, pale with rage and terror. “A superb sign! a 
picture of thirty-six francs! I am lost! Iam ruined!” And he shook the 
foot of the ladder to make the barbarous sacrificer descend. But the latter 
was not to be frightened, neither by the cries of his victim, nor the presence 
of about fifty neighbours running to the spot attracted by the noise. On 
continued the pitiless David to obliterate the “ Break of Day,” mingling 
heaven and earth together, sun and trees, horses and men, at least those that 
were meant to represent such ; then, not less prompt to reconstruct what he 
had destroyed, and employing the end of his finger, or his brush, the new 
artist, in all his glory, sketched in a few minutes a sky of grey, and an ex- 
quisite group of three beer topers, ushering in the “ Break of Day” with 
their glasses in hand, and among whom figured a caricature of the sign 
painter himself, recognisable by his heavy eye-brows and a truffle-formed 
nose. 

The spectators, irritated and tumultuous, and disposed to take part with 
| their countryman rather than with a stranger, surrounded the foot of the 
ladder; but they could not restrain a murmur of approbation, when the 
chaos of colours began to unravel itself a little. The landlord of the alberge, 
hearing the noise without, issued forth, and joined the group of the curious. 
He was the first to ery bravo, and he supposed that the new artist, in all his 
glory, was at least as clever as the first one. The son of the little cousin of 
Gerard Dow now changed his contempt and rage into calmness and ad- 
| miration. “Oh!” he exclaimed, “ you are of the profession ; and I avow it, 
| my brave man, that you belong to the profession. Yes, yes, he is a brother 
| artist that wishes for a joke,” continued the sign painter, laughing and ad- 
dressing some neighbours standing near him: “he is a French or Dutch 
sign painter. But I am frank, and acknowledge that I bow to him as my 
The author of the oath of the Horatii, the moment his fever had 
passed away, descended from the ladder amid the applauses of the spectators, 
when there appeared a new comer among them, mounted on a fine English 
horse, who, believing that he recognised the great artist on the singular 
pedestal where he was perched, pressed his horse into the crowd at the risk 
of treading over some Flemings on his way. 

“ That painting is for me,” he loudly and eagerly exclaimed in a jargon 
that appeared rather fantastical to the assembly: “ I'll take it, I'll pur- 
chase it, I'll cover it with sovereigns, rather than not have it.” “ What!” 
said the Brabant painter. “ What do you mean to say?” demanded the 
landlord. “I say that I will give for that sign whatever price you like,” 
replied the mounted stranger, quickly dismounting from his horse, and 
whom David recognised as the young Englishman who had solicited a 
stroke of his pencil in his portfolio upon leaving the theatre the night 
preceding. “ This picture is not for sale, young man,” said the sign 
painter with haughtiness all patronising, and as if he had executed the 
work himself. “ No,” exclaimed the seller of beer, “ for it is mine, and I 
have paid a part of the price in advance; in the mean time, there are means 
of arranging the affair, and it is with me that Monsieur will have to do 
it.” “Not at all, not at all,” said the dauber pushing himself forward 
among the crowd; “to me it belongs; my brother artist wished to do 
me a friendship by a stroke of his brush, but the sign is my legal property, 
and I am free to sell it to whom I like.” “ This is thievery, swindling !” 
cried the landlord: “my ‘ Break of Day’ is my property, it was painted on 
my walls, and I have the sole right to dispose of it at my convenience.” “I 
will make thee appear before the judge, old rogue,” exclaimed the one who 
didn’t paint the picture. “ I will accuse you of breach of confidence,” re- 
turned he who had paid a part in advance. 

During the dispute the crowd had considerably augmented round the 
scene of contention, and became at length so compact, that the passage 
through the large faubourg of Flanders was entirely obstructed. “ Ventre- 
bleu! sarpeblue !” cried out suddenly, with a thundering voice, a third dialo- 
gist, who had not as yet taken a part, or spoken a word, so much was he sur- 
prised and opposed to the turn the affair had taken ; “it appears to me, that 
I have something to do in this affair, and that I should be consulted a 
little on the subject.” “ It is but just, brother artist,” said the sign painter ; 
“and I wish not to continue the dispute in the open street: therefore, 
Master Martzen, we will enter your house, and in drinking a pot of beer, we 
will arrange the matter amicably.” 

David was glad to enter the alberge, to escape the crowd and curiosity 
which had considerably increased, The dispute, however, instead of di- 
minishing inside, became more violent than when it was outside, the landlord 
and the sign painter constantly upholding each other's pretensions for pro- 
prietorship of the litigated sign, while the Englishman continued his offers, 
with a profusion altogether Britannic, of paying a weight of gold. “ Eh mort 
| de Dieu! 1 do not see why it should be sold,” said the true author of the 
painting with impatience, amounting almost to anger. “ Oh! my dear sir,” 
said the landlord, “ you would not deprive, on such an occasion, a poor man 
who has much difficulty to get on in the world, and to make two ends meet, 
Some funds will come conveniently and opportunely at this moment, in 
order to renew a provision of London beer.” “ Don’t believe it, brother 
artist,” cried the sign painter ; “ it is a pinchpenny that cries misery, but who 
has more money than either you or 1: I am the father of a family, and you 
will give me the preference, being an artist. At all events, let us divide to- 
gether the price of the picture ; this proposition is but too just.” “ Non- 
sense,” replied Master Martzen, sharply; then addressing David, “he is an 
| old freebooter, sir, an eat-all, who has no money to marry his daughter, 
| because he put her marriage portion into his belly.” “ He lies through his 
| heretical throat,” cried the brother artist of David: “ for Lubette is affianced 
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| master.” 
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to a young French ebonist, a good worker, and who is to marry her, poor as 


he is.” “A daughter to be married to a good French workman,” briskly | juge d’instruction proceeded to the judicial examination. 


exclaimed the stranger artist.” “Ah! this changes the face of things, 
sarpebleu ! 1 consent to cede the three exquisite good men as a dowry for 
the young housekeeper, and I shall leave it to the liberality of my lord, to 


sage Solomon could not have decided better. As to myself, I consent wil- 
lingly to the bargain. I offered a hundred guineas for the sketch such as it 
is. I will give two hundred if the author consents to write and sign his 
name below it with these sole words, ‘ Pierre David.’” 

The imperial baron smiled his consent; but when his name was pro- 
nounced, he was instantly recognised. A cry of surprise and of joy followed 
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military solemnity to the spot where the crime was perpetrated, while the 
Rosas, a man of 
the most sinister and audacious aspect that I ever beheld, had his hands 
confined in two small wooden boxes, to prevent the removal of the stains of 


| blood which covered them at the time of his apprehension, and a cord bound 
fix the price he will give for this ‘ Break of Day.’” “ Well said, illustrious | 


master,” replied the young Englishman ; “ you have judged with equity ; the | 


the discovery ; his revered and glorious name was repeated from mouth to | 


mouth with enthusiasm. “ What!” cried the amazed sign painter, “ David! 
you David the celebrated French painter! Oh! my master, my illustrious, 
pardon me for having spoken to you with my hat on my head, and treated 
you asa colleague. I am nothing but a beggar, a wretch. Tell me that 
you pardon me!” ‘Tears started into the eyes of the poor sign painter on 
ending these words, and he was about throwing himself on his knees before 
David, which the latter prevented, by taking him by the hand and shaking 
it with a fraternity all republican. The alberge was at this moment full of 
the curious and beer topers; the whole of them rose with a unanimous 
transport, under the repeated cries of “ Long live David !” after which, every 
one disputed the glory of touching his glass with theirs, to drink with him. 
David, affected at this new and popular triumph, could not refuse to take 
his part, by giving them an iambic verse, on which the vivas and the cries of 


| joy redoubled. 


To complete this scene, altogether @ la Teniers, the pretty Lubette, the 
daughter of the painter im all his glory, made her appearance, attracted by 
the news which had already flown throughout all the quarter of the gate of 
Flanders, of the wonderful story of a sign that had hastened her marriage, 
and which settled on her a dowry of two hundred louis. Her benefactor 
having been pointed out to her, she threw herself at his feet, who imme- 
diately lifted her up and embraced her, making a remark, that, after all, 
nothing was more natural than that he should embrace the bride. At this 
moment of the embrace, three strangers, who bore the appearance of rich 
citizens, entered with precipitation into the besmoked alberge of the “ Break 
of Day ;” it was the tax receiver, Monsieur Lesec, conducting in Talma and 
Girodet. This last had arrived at Brussels, an hour before, without finding 
his friend David at home; the tragedian and his friend had likewise gone to 
the Rue de la Fourche, where not finding their host, and having heard of 
his disappearance since early morn, became alarmed, fearing that some acci- 
dent had occurred to him. Leaving the house, the whole three proceeded 
in search of him, during which, being guided by public rumour, they at 
length penetrated in the bush of the “ Break of Day.” “Ah! Apollo be 
praised!” cried Talma, on perceiving the great painter in the midst of a 
large group of topers with their glasses in hand, “ there has nothing grievous 
happened to him.” “God pardon me!” added the tax receiver, “ behold 
how the dear baron embraces pretty girls; he was not badly inspired when 
he rose so early.” “ Bravo! bravo! my old comrade,” exclaimed the author 
of Attala, running with open arms and embracing David; “ you are going 
to change the style and the school! Bravo, master! it is not bad to finish 
where Rembrandt began ; but, by my faith! I doubted until now that you, 
also, made Flemish pictures!” — From Col. Tucker's Tales of the Camp and 
Cabinet, just published. 

ee 


A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE. 


Ong night, in the month of October, 1838, Don José , a young gen- 
tleman belonging to one of the most respectable families in Malaga, had just 
left a friend’s house, accompanied by a sereno, when a hired assassin, lying 
in wait for him, threw his cloak over the head of the sereno, and, running to 
Don José, plunged a knife into his body. The victim fell weltering in his 
blood, and instantly expired. Though the sereno, as soon as he could rid 
himself of the cloak, hastened in pursuit of the murderer, the latter would 
no doubt have escaped, had he not chanced to encounter in his flight a patrole 
of the military, by which he was stopped. Being taken before the captain- 
general, his hands yet dyed with the blood of his victim, he said that his 
name was Rosas, and confessed that he had been paid eight ounces of gold 
to commit the crime by the advocate Don Juan The police there- 
upon proceeded forthwith to the house of this advocate, whom they found 
snug in bed. Being immediately confronted with Rosas, Don Juan at first 
maintained, with great assurance, that he did not even know his accuser ; 
but, when he was afterwards brought to the corpse of Don José, and the 
juge @ instruction required him, in proof of his innocence, to take hold of the 
hand of the murdered man, and to pronounce these awful words of justifi- 
cation; “ May my soul be eternally damned if I have any part whatever in 
his death !"—-Don Juan could not comply without manifesting symptoms of 
the deepest agitation. 

The further depositions of Rosas implicated a third accomplice, and this 
was no other than the wife of Don José. It appeared that, during the 
absence of the latter in Madrid, his lady had conceived a passion for Don 
Juan, and concerted with the latter a plan for getting rid of her husband, 
that she might be enabled to marry him. 

Next morning, the murderer and Don Juan were conducted with great 








them across at the height of his neck. As for Don Juan, in the assurance 
of his demeanour it was easy to perceive rather the look of a man who 
fancies himself certain of impunity, than of one who is really innocent. The 
whole city was in commotion on account of this affair, because it concerned 
two equally influential families, the one on account of its great wealth, the 
other because it belonged to the bar, which in Malaga can do all that it 
dares. Will they be bold enough to execute an advocate? was the question 
universally asked. A considerable wager was even laid on this subject by 
two of my acquaintance, a procurador and an officer of dr ms. The 
latter, who could not endure lawyers, declared not only that he believed, but 
that he hoped the advocate would suffer: the other, from esprit de corps, 
insisted that matters would not be carried to such a length; alleging that, 
in case of capital condemnation, the captain-general, fearing for himself, 
would not permit the sentence to be exeeuted, but be anxious to solicit the 
queen for a commutation of the punishment. That same morning the father 
of Don José called upon the captain-general, claiming vengeance against the 
murderers of his son. He was dismissed with the assurance that justice 
should be left to take its course. With a view to prevent either the escape 
of the culprits, or any attempt to tamper with the judges, the eaptain-ge- 
neral caused Rosas and Don Juan to be confined in an apartment of his own 
palace; and as Malaga was at this time in a state of siege, and the military 
authorities assumed the whole criminal and civil jurisdiction, he moreover 
ordered that the six captains summoned to sit in the council of war should 
not be designated by lot till an hour before the assembling of the court in 
the convent of St. Philip. At the time appointed for its meeting, an im- 
mense crowd filled the ancient edifice and all the approaches to it. The 
authorities being apprehensive lest disaffected persons might take advantage 
of this extraordinary assemblage to excite some new commotion, all the 
troops were under arms, and literally besieged the convent. 

At ten o'clock at night the aceused and their counsel were introduced into 
the hall. Rosas walked first, looking about him to the right and to the left 
with incredible effrontery. Next came Don Juan: his age was twenty-nine. 
A light-coloured moustache covered his lip, and his countenance exhibited 
no expression of cruelty : his dress was extremely recherché. The president 
ordered the act of accusation to be read, the result of which was, that Rosas, 
after having confessed himself guilty of the murder committed on the person 
of Don José, retracted this first confession, and declared Don Juan to be the 
only and real murderer; that the latter opposed but feeble denials to the 
accusations of his accomplice ; lastly, that, though it appeared that Don Juan 
did not actually strike the blow, it was nevertheless proved that he paid 
the assassin, and was, moreover, personally present at the execution of the 
crime. 

The reading being finished, the president rapped the table with his cane. 
The line of soldiers surrounding the council immediately broke, and four 
men entered, bearing an open coffin, which they deposited at the feet of the 
prisoners. In it lay the body of the victim, naked to the waist. Ftis head 
was bent back; long locks of black hair in disorder concealed his features ; 
and his bosom was encrusted with blood. Over his legs were placed a cloak, 
a cutlass, black with blood, and a broken lantern. The president, without 
giving the prisoners time to recover from the emotion which this unexpected 
sight could scarcely fail to produce, thus addressed them: “ Accused, here 
is the body of your victim: before him and God, who hears you, it is for 
you to disprove—you, Rosas, the charge of having murdered Don José; 
you, Don Juan, that of having hired the assassin !” 

Rosas, without hesitation, turning towards Don Juan, in a grave and 
solemn tone, thus apostrophised him: “ Villain! behold the victim at your 
feet! Do you recognise him? Alas! if he could but speak, it would be 
seen which of us two is the real murderer.” “ Would to God,” exclaimed 
the agitated Don Juan, “that he could speak !”— Rosas interrupting him, 
resumed — Wretch ! you would not be able to bear the mere sound of Don 
José’s voice ; you who, after assassinating him, are bent on the destruction 
of the generous man who sacrificed himself to save you. Dare you deny 
that, on Sunday evening, you came to fetch me to accompany you while 





waiting for Don José’s departure from the house whieh you had seen him * 


enter? Dare you deny that, as soon as you had stabbed him, you gave me 
the knife, that I might prevent the sereno from pursuing you? Dare you 
deny your long and useless efforts to persuade or to force me to take upon 
myself the assassination of Don José? Reduced to the utmost distress, 
want wrung from me a promise to perform the deed which you required of 
me; but, having received the money, I was gone, and you heard no more of 
me till hunger again drove me to you.” ‘* Wreteh !— wretch !— what a 
tissue of lies!” interposed Don Juan, “ Hearken, villain !” continued Rosas, 
“for I have not done. You must recollect the day when you sent mea 
message by the maid of Don José's wife, whom you were courting, to call 
upon you at your office. There I found you, seated beside your mistress, 
with your hands clasped in hers, and planning a horrible mar . She said 
to me, * Rosas, I am four months advanced in pregnancy, and I shall be un- 
done if you do not rid me of my husband, who is on the point of returning 
from Madrid. You must absolutely make away with him: we are very 
rich ; we will give you twenty thousand reals, and you shall be made com- 
fortable for the rest of your life.” And you added, ‘ Rosas, my family is 
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very powerful at Malaga, and I expect myself to be soon elected alcalde of 
| the city. You shall have a good appointment; and, happen what may, I 
will contrive by my influence to get you out of the scrape.’ Deny this, in- 
famous wretch! Mr. President, I request that the wife of Don José may be 
examined by medical men, and it will then be seen whether I speak truth.” 
The sinister physiognomy and incredible arrogance of the assassin, the gra- 
dually increasing confusion of his cowardly accomplice, the open coffin con- 
taining the body of their victim, the solemn hour of the night, the imposing 
gravity of the council, all contributed to the effect of this dramatic scene. 
To no purpose did the president several times call upon Don Juan to rebut 
the charges of his accomplice. Borne down by so many overwhelming 
proofs, he did once attempt to speak, but vague protestations of his innocence 
were all that he could stammer forth. His counsel wished to speak for him, 
but the president cut him short with this impressive rebuke : 

“ Mr. Advocate, you shall be heard by and by; here counsel do not 
answer instead of the accused, unless the latter have lost their tongue.” 

After the pleading of the advocates and the reply of the captain-accuser, 
the president desired the council to deliberate upon the verdict, intimating 


that each of them was expected to give his vote in writing. Nobody could | 


entertain the least doubt of the guilt of the two prisoners. It was evident 
that Don Juan was the accomplice of Rosas; that the latter, aware how 
impossible it was for him to escape, was determined at least, in dying, to 
revenge himself on the man, who, after promising him impunity and fortune, 
now consigned him to perdition. Accordingly, after a short deliberation, 
the council unanimously pronounced sentence of death upon both prisoners, 
and then broke up. As the law of Spain allows capital convicts forty-eight 
hours to prepare themselves for execution, the prisoners were immediately 
shut up in the church of the convent, and confessors were assigned to 
them. 
. * * . * . 

The execution took place at four in the afternoon, on a spacious esplanade 
situated outside the Granada gate, before an immense concourse of people. 
A few moments before the appointed time a long procession of brothers of 
Peace and Charity brought Don Jos¢’s coffin to the spot, and deposited it 
upon the ground, in the space between the two stools destined for the as- 
sassins. The coffin was uncovered, as on the night of the trial, and the 
corpse exposed to public view. Soon afterwards the convicts arrived, es- 
corted by the executioner, proclaiming to the people their horrible crime, 
and the death by which they were about to atone for it. They were re- 
quired to seat themselves on the two stools, and there, with the corpse of 
their victim before their eyes, they were shot. Rosas was not forsaken for 
a moment by that imperturbable composure which he manifested from the 
first moment, and fell, saying to his accomplice, “ What grieves me most is 
to die by the side of a coward like you!" As for Don Juan, he was com- 
pletely unmanned, and incessantly interrupted his confessor, who exhorted 
him to repentance, saying in a stifled voice: “ That is enough, father, that 
is enough; let me be shot, and have done with it!" I had a strong curiosity 
to learn what was the prevailing sentiment among the populace present at 
the execution ; and I should say that in some it was compassion for the fate 
of Don Juan, whose recent atrocious crime was overlooked, while his attach- 
ment to his family, and certain acts of charity towards the poor, were highly 
extolled ; the minds of others were especially occupied by the disastrous 
effects which the discharge of musketry must necessarily produce, not in 
Don Juan's body, but in the superb cloak which he had on his back. This 
sentiment was so undisguised, that I heard a muleteer say to one of his com- 
rades: “ Mira, Mafiolito, que capa tan buena lleva Don Juan! Que lastima! 
—( Look, Manuel, what a magnificent cloak Don Juan has on! What a 
pity !)"— New Monthly Magazine for September, 


— 
LITERARY “LIONS.” 


Lapy Morcay. 


Ore King William IV. fully intended, it is said, to have bestowed a pen- 
sion of 3001. a year upon Lady Morgan, ‘“ Whereas,” says Queen Victoria, 
“the Commissioners of our Treasury have represented unto us that our late 
royal uncle, of glorious and happy memory, was graciously pleased to com- 
mand that an annuity, or yearly pension of 3001, should be granted to Sydney 
Morgan, wife of Sir Thomas Charles Morgan, Knut., in consideration of her 
aticinments in literature, but that by reason of his last illness the necessary steps 
could not be taken for that purpose ; and whereas we,” continucs Queen Vic- 
toria, “are now desirous of carrying these his gracious intentions into effect, 
our will and pleasure therefore is, that there be given and granted, and we do 
| hereby give and grant, an annuity or yearly pension of 300/., payable out of 
| our civil list, unto Charles Wentworth Dilke and Charles Wentworth Dilke 
the younger, or to their assigns, in trust for the said Sydney Morgan, the 
| said pension to be paid quarterly, and to commence from the Ist of January, 
1838," 

William IV. knew no more of Lady Morgan than William III. of St. 
Evremont. Lord Melbourne, it is said, put a copy of “ O' Donnell" before 
the king, to convince his Majesty that Lady Morgan's literary attainments 
were sufficient to justify the grant of S00/. a year. The good old sailor king 
looked into the book, but ** O«Donnell” overcame him, and he sunk into his 
last sleep. That “ O'Donnell ” is not without merit, we have the strong tes- 
timony of Sir Walter Scott. “1 have amused myself occasionally,” says Sir 
Walter, “ very pleasantly during the last few days, by reading over Lady Mor- 
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gan’s novel of ‘O'Donnell,’ which has some striking and beautiful passages 
of situation and description, and in the comic part is very rich and entertain- 
ing. 1 donot remember being so much pleased with it at first. There is a 
want of story always fatal to a book at the first reading, and it is well if it gets 
a chance ofa second. Alas, poor novel!" . 

We were greatly amused the other day in re-reading Mr. Croker’s clever 
dissection of Lady Morgan's “ France,” in the seventeenth volume of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” He treats her like an Old Bailey culprit, and sits with 
the black cap of justice and injustice upon him. Never was seen such a lite- 
rary crucifixion upon paper. He mouths her as curs mouth a bone; she is 
no better off than a rat with a ferret in his hole, or a fly in the web of a full- 
grown spider. “ What cruel work you make with Lady Morgan,” writes 
Byron to Murray; “you should recollect that she is a woman, though, to be 
sure, they are now and then very provoking.” “ Lady Morgan would seem 
to have gone to Paris,” says Croker, “by the high road to Calais, and returned 
by that of Dieppe.” This is bitter enough, but the index-maker outdoes 
the reviewer, Here are a few of his headings :— “ Specimens of her bad spell- 
ing and bad writing —bad taste, bombast, and nonsense; blunders; igno- 
rance of French language and manners ; her general ignorance ; blasphemous 
piece quoted by her with approbation ; her falsehood, licentiousness, and im- 
piety; pretended second edition of her work exposed.” 

Lady Morgan's first publication, “ Woman, or Ida of Athens” (4 vols. 
12mo.), has fared no better in the first number of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view."” We think we can trace the malignant Croker in this very article. 
He treats her with contempt, and recommends the purchases of a spelling 
book and dictionary. ; The younger generation will ask for some confirmation 
of the truth of this criticism, The book is really clever; so is the article. 
There is much to praise in the writer, and much to praise in the reviewer — 

Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew'd with des. 
No, not lies, but ingenious conjecture and clever concealment. Lady Morgan 
is a fearless writer, one who thinks for herself, and is not over fond of any 
institution. In the eyes of the ‘ Quarterly Review” she was, therefore, a 
dangerous woman, likely to mislead and unsettle. We do not like your 


doubtful writers — men and women who take away the quiet convictions of | 


your own mind, and supply nothing but doubt and difficulty for the pleasures 
of sweet and harmless certainty, Lady Morgan began to write with just 
enough of knowledge to mislead; she is always on the flounder, and is just 
as dangerous as she is agreeable. Lord Byron commends her “ Italy” as a 
fearless and excellent work : we can recommend it too, but it must be read 
with caution, The Humane Society should put the word *‘ dangerous” be- 
fore all her publications. 

Lady Morgan has diversified the paths of travel and fiction by a dull 
biography of the “ Savage Rosa.” Yet her ladyship did, at one time, under- 
stand the art and mystery of painting — 

ow flattering picture, Phrenee, is like thee, 

Ouly in this, that ye both painted be. 
Salvator Rosa delighted in the savage aspects of uncultivated nature,' Lady 
Morgan in the roseate tints “ that love to sit on Hebe’s cheek,” No portrait 
painter has produced a good landscape, no writer of fiction a clever and con- 
cise biography. Life-writing is no easy matter. We have more good works 
of fiction in our language than good biographies. The author of ** The 
Vicar of Wakefield ” wrote a bad biography of Bolinbroke; the author of 
“ Waverley "’ an indifferent life of Dryden; and the clever authoress of 
* O'Donnell ” a bad biography of Salvator Rosa. 

Lady Morgan's maiden name was Sydney Owenson (a male title with a 
vengeance!), and she was born in Ireland before Lady Blessington was born 
in the same sweet island. The old Countess of Cork (Miss Monckton that 
was) took her by the hand, and gave her airings in her carriage that extended 
her reputation and made her the favourite of a particular circle. We have 
heard that Lady Morgan complains (laughingly) that the old countess bad the 
trick of leaving her in her carriage to take care of her lap-dog, whilst she 
made her morning calls, and talked of the dear clever creature she had so 
often with her. Miss Owenson's charms as she rode in the countess’s car- 
riage so completely ensnared the heart of a handsome army surgeon of the 
name of Morgan, that she became his wife, and through the power and favour 
of the lord lieutenant of Ireland they were made, not long after, Sir Charles 
and Lady Morgan. ‘This union was in every way happy. Sir Charles was 
a very handsome, a very clever, and a widely respected man ; to our thinking, 
a greater wonder in his own sex than his wife was in hers, though it was the 
fashion to laugh good-humouredly at Sir Charles; and playing upon the titles 
of one of his wife's books, ““ Woman and her Master,” point out Sir Charles 
and Lady Morgan as “ man and his master.” Sir Charles died in the autumn 
of last year, and left no other issue by his wife than a collection of their mis- 
cellaneous writings, called “* A Book without a Name.” 

Few people know that the charming song of “ Kate Kearney ” was written 
by Lady Morgan when a wild Jrish girl; still fewer that she was the first to 
discover, behind a bookseller’s counter, it is said, the blooming excellences of 
Mr. Samuel Carter Hall. We hope Mrs. Hall is sufficiently grateful. — 
Pictorial Times. 
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A KING'S PRESS OF WORKMEN. 


Tar reign of Edward III. brings us to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and places before us the two great events connected with the history 
of Windsor during that period — the rebuilding of the castle upon a scale of 
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increased magnificence, and the institution of the Order of the Garter. The 
attachment of the prince to his native place, upon the beauty of which the 
old historians are extremely fond of expatiating, and his wish to form a 
splendid seat for the order of chivalry he is so famed for having established, 
were no doubt his reasons for rebuilding the palace of his ancestors. He 
caused the old castle to be entirely taken down, with the exception of three 
towers at the west end of the lower ward before noticed, which still remain 
as mementoes of the old feudal fortitications. Ashmole, whose veneration for 
all that pertains to royalty and knighthood is most amusing, begins his ac- 
count of the rebuilding of the castle by observing, that to the end it might 
be honestly and duly performed, King Edward, by letters patent, in the 
twenty-third. year of his reign, appointed John Peyntour, Richard de 
Rochell, and Robert de Bernham, and other surveyors, to press hewers of 
stone, carpenters, and other artificers; also, to provide stone, timber, and 
other materials. The same historian goes on to repeat the renewal and 
amplification of these powers to other architects, especially the famous Wil- 
liam de Wykeham, to whose genius and taste the monarch was mainly 
indebted for the construction of his favourite edifice. He further tells us 
that, in the thirty-fourth year of Edward’s reign, there was then great store 
of the best diggers and hewers of stone imprest in London, and out of divers 
counties of England *, by virtue of writs directed to the sheriffs, with com- 
mand to send them to Windsor by the Sunday next after the feast of 
St. George, there to be employed at the king’s wages. The sheriffs were to 
take security that the workmen should not depart from Windsor without 
licence, under the penalty of 100/.: and because some left Windsor clan- 
destinely, proclamation was made to punish the fugitives with imprisonment 
in Newgate ; and any person who dared to employ them, with the forfeiture 
of all his goods. The pestilence: having swept off a large number of the 
workmen, fresh writs were issued by the sheriffs+, commanding them to 
press as many more as were wanted ; and in default of doing this, they were 
to be fined 2007. In the thirty-seventh year of the king’s reign, when the 
building was ready for glazing, twelve glaziers, a very searce class of artifi- 
cers (for glass windows were then little used), were also impressed. In the 
same year, also, the work went on effectually, says Ashmole, as may be 
guessed from the great store of workmen pressed for the service ; and from 
this time, he adds, to the forty-third year of this king's reign, artificers were 
yearly pressed. ‘Thus men were forcibly brought from all parts of the king- 
dom to do the monarch’s bidding. The circumstance throws a strong light 
on the condition of the labouring classes of that period. It indicates the 
imperfection of the personal liberty of the subject, and the unconstitutional 
assumption of royal authority. It shows that the people were only in a sort 
of transition state from the villanage of feudalism to the rights of hired free- 
men. It also affords an illustration of the pecuniary means of our early 
sovereigns, There had been no necessity to impress workmen, had they been 
properly paid by their royal master. ‘The fact was, that the revenue of the 
sovereign was so comparatively trifling, that he had not the means of bearing 
the expense of costly buildings; and therefore, if he resolved to have them, 
his vanity or his taste could only be gratified by a violation of justice. The 
statute of labourers, passed in the same year which witnessed the commence- 
ment of the castle by Edward, sheds further light upon the condition of the 
artizan. That famous statute recites, that workmen were not willing to serve 
after the pestilence, which had, just proved so destructive of life, without 
taking excessive wages ; and it enacted, that such manner of servants, as well 
men as women, should be bound to serve at such wages as were paid in the 
twentieth year of the king’s reign, on pain of imprisonment. This was quite 
in the spirit of Edward's impressment of labourers, showing a similar disre- 
gard to personal liberty, and must be acknowledged to be a clumsy, as well 
as unjust, mode of legislation, to meet a difficulty which competition among 
workmen, in the natural course of things, would easily have removed. The 
same statute shows the wages that were paid; for the regulation of these 
was an important part of the enactments, Master carpenters were to have 
threepence a day; journeymen, twopence; master masons, fourpence ; 
journeymen, threepence ; labourers, one penny. Agricultural labourers were 
to receive, during harvest, threepence a day, besides diet ; or twopence per 
quarter for threshing wheat. These, it must be confessed, were high wages ; 
as threepence a day then was equal to five shillings now ; and the fact places 
the labourer of the fourteenth century, with regard to the means of livelihood, 
in enviable comparison with his descendants in the nineteenth. — From 
Windsor in the Olden Time, by J. Stoughton. 


0 ep 
CAIRO MAGICIANS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EOTHEN.” 


Wuutst I remained at Cairo, I thought it worth while to see something of 
the magicians, who may be considered, as it were, the descendants of those who 
contended so stoutly against the superior power of Aaron. 1 therefore sent 
for an old man, who was held to be the chief of the magicians, and desired 
him to shew me the wonders of his art. The old man looked, and dressed 
his character exceedingly well; the vast turban, the flowing beard, and the 
ample robes were all that one could wish in the way of appearance. The 
first experiment (a very stale one) which he attempted to perform for me, 

* The counties mentioned were as follows: — Essex, Hertford, Wiltshire, Leicestershire, 
Worcestershire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Northamptonshire ; each was to supply forty men. 

¢t The places to which the writs were sent, and the number of men each one was to 
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provide, were as follows: — York, sixty; Derby, twenty-four; Salop, sixty, Hereford, 
fifty ; Nottingham, twenty-four ; Lancaster, twenty-four,; Devon, sixty, 


was that of attempting to shew the forms and faces of my absent friends, not 
to me, but to a boy brought in from the streets for the purpose, and said to 
be chosen at random. 
into my room, and the magician bending over it, sprinkled upon the fire some 
substances which must have consisted partly of spices, or sweetly burning 
woods, for immediately a fragrant smoke arose, which curled round the bending 
form of the wizard, the while that he pronounced his first incantations ; when 


an instant; again the incantations proceeded, and after a while the boy being 


of bis hand ; he declared that he saw a kind of military procession with flags 
and banners, which he described rather minutely. 
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A mangale (pan of burning charcoal) was brought 


these were over, the boy was made to sit down, and a common green shade 
was bound over his brow: then the wizard took ink, and still continuing his 
incantations, wrote certain mysterious figures upon the boy's palm, and 
directed him to rivet his attention to these marks, without looking aside for 


seemingly a little agitated, was asked whether he saw any thing on the palm 


I was then called upon to 
name the absent person whose form was to be made visible. I named Keate.* 
You were not at Eton, and I must tell you, therefore, what manner of man 
it was that I named, though I think you must have some idea of him already, 
for wherever—from utmost Canada to Bundelcund — wherever there was the 
white-washed wall of an officer’s room, or of any other apartment in which 
English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, there, likely enough (in the 
days of his reign), the head of Keate would be seen, scratched, or drawn with 
those various degrees of skill which one observes in the representations of 
saints. Any body, without the least notion of drawing, could still draw a 
speaking, nay scolding, likeness of Keate. If you had no pencil, you could 
draw him well enough with a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of a 
candle. He was little more (if more at all) than five feet in height, and was 
not very great in girth, but in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten 
battalions. He had a really noble voice, which he could modulate with great 
skill ; but he had also the power of quacking like an angry duck, and he almost 
always adopted this mode of communication in order to inspire respect ; he 
was a capital scholar, but his ingenuous learning had not “ softened his man- 
ners,” and had “ permitted them to be fierce”"— tremendously fierce; he had 
the most complete command over his temper — I mean, over his good temper, 
which he scarcely ever allowed to appear; you could not put him out of 
humour — that is, out of the i//-humour, which he thought to be fitting for a | 
head-master. Hisred, shaggy eyebrows were so prominent, that he habitually 
used them as arms and hands, for the purpose of pointing out any object 
towards which he wished to direct attention; the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own; he wore a fancy 
dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partly that of a widow- 
woman. I could not by any possibility have named anybody more decidedly 
differing in appearance from the rest of the human race. 

“ Whom do you name?"—“ I name John Keate.”—‘ Now, what do 
you see?” said the wizard to the boy. —“ I see,” answered the boy, “ I 
see a fair girl with golden hair, blue eyes, pallid face, rosy lips.” There was 
ashot! I shouted out my laughter to the horror of the wizard, who per- 
ceiving the grossness of his failure, declared that the boy must have known 
sin (for none but the innocent can see truth), and accordingly kicked him 
down stairs. 

One or two other boys were tried, but none could “ see truth ; ” they all 
made sadly “ bad shots.’” Notwithstanding the failure of these experiments, 
I wished to see what sort of mummery my magician would practise, if I 
called upon him to shew me some performances of a higher order than those 
which had been attempted. I therefore entered into a treaty with him, in 
virtue of which he was to descend with me into the tombs near the pyramids, 
and there evoke the devil. The negotiation lasted some time, for Dthemetri, 
as in duty bound, tried to beat down the wizard as much as he could, and the 
wizard, on his part, manfully stuck up for his price, declaring that to raise the 
devil was really no joke, and insinuating that to do so was an awesome crime, 
I let Dthemetri have his way in the negotiation, but I felt in reality very 
indifferent about the sum to be paid ; and for this reason, namely, thatthe pay- 
ment (except a very small present, which I might make, or not, as I chose) 
was to be contingent on success. At length the bargain was made, and it 
was arranged that after a few days to be allowed for preparation, the wizard 
should raise the devil for two pounds ten, play or pay — no devil, no piastres. 
The wizard failed to keep his appointment. I sent to know why the deuce 
he had not come to raise the devil. The truth was, that my Mahomet had 
gone to the mountain. The plague had seized him, and he died. 


——>_—— 


Docs. — The greatest and cleverest of men have their weaknesses. Peter 
the Great could not touch a lizard; Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat 
came too near him ; and it is well known that King Gustavus Adolphus had 
a particular antipathy to spiders, Bernadotte is said to have felt an invin- 
cible repugnance to dogs, partly arising from the circumstance that a friend 
of his died from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from his having seen, on 
the field of battle, the corpse of another friend torn in pieces by dogs, among 
which was the deceased officer's own dog. Whether this is true or not, I 
cannot tell: but the king’s aversion to dogs was well known at court. The 
crown-prince had a very beautiful hound, which had been trained, as soon 
as the king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard the words, “ The 
king is coming,” to run away ; or, if this was not possible, to hide himself 
under the furniture, where he lay quiet while the king remained in the room, 
—New Monthly Magazine. 


* Head-master of Eton school college. 
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A Rvrat Scene mm Scortannv.— Let us instance, just for the recollections 
it may awaken, a walk taken through the rich agricultural district, in the 
neighbourhood of Arbroath, to the fishing village of Achmithie — the sup- 
posed scene of the walk so graphically described in the “ Antiquary.” The 
fields through which we pass, the farm-steadings, the policies of the pro- 
prietary, the cottages, the towns, all bear, not only the stamp of their country, 
but of their country at the present time. The hand of improvement, like 
that of a horologue, indicates the hour. The agriculture is Scottish agri- 
culture at its present date — agriculture based on the experiments of a cen- 
tury. The carefully husbanded soil, occupied to the extreme edge of the 
narrow, well-kept hedges, the long drawn rectilinear furrows, the rich braird 
rising in well-defined lines, the absence of choking weeds, the skilfully-ar- 
ranged steadings, with here and there the tall chimney of a steam-engine 
rising from their low roofs; the form of the implements employed in tillage, 
the heaps of draining-tiles, just prepared for laying down; the superior breed 
of the animals grazing in the fields, all unite in testifying that the growing 
necessities of the country —the demand made for larger supplies of food by 


its ever-increasing population on the one hand, and for a larger return in | 


the form of rent by a luxurious proprietary on the other — have called out 
all the energies of the farmer, and compelled him to press into the service of 
his profession, whatever in science or art could be rendered available for 
making two blades grow where only one grew before. Even the farm-ser- 
vant, though deteriorated, not improved, in character, by the change, bears 
in his very appearance the impress of the country and of the time. We see 
that he has become one of the agricultural machines of the new system, and 
emphatically a hard working one. In the various towns and villages through 
which we pass, mechanic labour is busy — we hear from cottage after cot- 
tage, in long lines of a quarter of a mile, the ceaseless strokes of the loom, 
and the monotonous rattle of the shuttle—the cartwright is busy in his shop, 
and the blacksmith at his forge. Some pale-faced weaver —pale, though he 
lives in the country—may be seen at his window snatching a hasty glance of 
his favourite newspaper or magazine, acquainting himself with what Par- 
liament is doing, or what is perhaps more likely-——for the chance is that he is 
a Radical, if not a Chartist — with what Parliament ought to be doing, but 
what it does not. There are comparatively few children in the lanes; but 
we may hear as we pass by the murmur of the village school. The great 
machine of society is everywhere at work, for the age is peculiarly one in 
which it cannot afford to stand still; but while the physical powers of the 
community are thus employed, the mental faculties, save in a few hapless 


instances, do not stand still; there is more reading, though perhaps not of | 


the most ennobling kind, than at any former period, and much more political 
discussion ; newspapers and magazines are multiplied far beyond precedent, 
and single literary journals possess more readers than composed the whole 
reading portion of Britain and Ireland, when estimated by Burke little more 
than eighty years ago. The face of the country, and the appearance and 
occupation of the inhabitants — the jealously fenced policy of the proprietor, 
with its lettered board denunciatory of pains and penalties against the in- 
truder —not less than the ceaseless clatter of treddles from the low-walled 
tenements that line the wayside — are characteristic of the Scottish race in 
their present stage of development, and of the relations which the various 
classes among them bear to each other. The wayfarers we meet are all 
Scottish —the gentleman farmer on his sleek riding horse, or with his fa- 
mily in his drosky —the secession minister returning on foot from a cate- 
chising — the unemployed journeyman, seeking work with his kit of tools 
slung over his shoulders —the cottager's wife, in her Sunday gown, bearing 
her basket of eggs to the market.—North British Review. 

Asyssintan Bepovuins.—On our march I had an opportunity of observing 
a family of Bedouins moving with all their property, houses included, to- 
wards Killaloo in search of water. Seven camels were laden with mats and 
the bamboo frames of the native wigwams. The roof canes belonging to 


these rose on each side of the animals, with a long tapering curve behind, | 


and high above them into the air. ‘The imagination easily furnished these 
with some light gossamer structure, and in this manner suggested to itself a 
new poetical flying-machine, vieing with the Pegasus of mythological 
fable. Besides the hut, each camel bore a considerable amount of household 
furniture — black earthenware pots, contained in a kind of cage protectors 
made of some flexible shrub; the family store of palm-leaves for the in- 
dustrious housewife to weave into mats, or to make the native rope; a few 
handsome-looking baskets hung round with shells suspended from thongs ; 
and a child or two placed amidst the whole, or perched upon the top, 
sometimes holding in its arms a noisy bleating kid or lamb that was too 
young to walk with its dam. Some older children, boys and girls, quite 
naked, assisted their mothers in driving before them the flocks of sheep and 
— No men accompanied this party, but their absence was accounted 

by their being engaged in tending a herd of some thousands of oxen, 
whose dusty track I observed like a low red cloud some miles in extent, 
| about a league to the west of us.—Johnston’s Travels in Abyssinia, 

Tur Kixo or Bavania. — The King of Bavaria came over this morning. 
He is popular as a good king and a clever man, fond of the arts; but is es- 
| teemed to have “a bee in his bonnet,” which “bee” appears to have de- 
generated into a wasp with his son Otho. The Crown Prince of Bavaria is 
much respected, and has the reputation of being gifted with his father’s 
talents, with judgment superadded. The appearance of the king is droll 
i — ; tall, with long legs and arms, he walks furiously fast, talks earnestly 

and loud, and gesticulates violently; he dresses shabbily, and his thin, 
adust face is inconceivably wrinkled. — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles. 


| ciples. 
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A Prorer Generar Distinction. —“I always draw a line,” said the 

| doctor, “between my actions in my own character, and those in that of a 

medical man. — I'll take another cup. — When I was paying my addressés 

_ to my Sophia, I had sometimesto attend her professionally—and I had gréat 

work in making her see this distinction —I used to say, ‘ I ask this question, 

| my love, in a medical capacity, strictly in a medical capacity, and I must 

have a medical answer to it; for I attend you to-day not as a lover, my 

| dear, but as a medical man.’ She never could exactly see the distinction 

though. Poor dear soul, she’s dead now. —I think I'll take another 
slice off the round, Mr. Duncan.”—~ The Young Widow. 

Atcuemy in tut East.—The belief in “ chemia,” or the philosopher's stone, 
is common in Sindh. About two years since, a stranger arrived in the city of 
Shikarpoor, took a good house, lived sumptuously, entertained frequently, 

and bestowed much in largesses among the people. For some months no in- 
| quiry was made, but, at length, finding that he was neither banker nor 
merchant, noble nor a warrior, people whispered together that there was a 
secret to be learnt. The man, who had anxiously awaited this period, shrunk 
not from the popular curiosity so excited. He invited some rich men to his 
house, and, by some electrotype process, he persuaded them of his power to 
change baser metals into gold. The thing told: Venetians, gold mohurs, 
rich ingots, all went into the crucible—the poor man and the rich, the robber 
and the prince, all brought their possessions. A brief time passed, and one 
calm, still night, the professor stole quietly away, leaving his empty crucible 
to his disciples, and the result is, that men now shoe horses for a scanty 
pittance in Shikarpoor, who once owned lacs and lost them, trusting to the 
art of “ chemia!” ‘There is nothing new in the ruin of speculatists, whether 
in the east or west; but it is sometimes curious to observe in the history of 
all lands how, at particular periods in the progress of their civilisation, men 
acted, thought, and were deceived alike. — Mrs. Postans’ Facts and Fictions, 

Mauometan Bewter 1 Cunrisrianrry. — There are few interesting sub- 
| jects, respecting which so little is generally known, as the Mahomedan 

religion. It professes a belief in one true and only God; and Islamism, 
apart from the rule of life instituted by Mahomed, was professed by 
Abraham, by Isaac, and, according to my opinion, which is of no value, but 
as satisfactory to my own conscience, was also taught by Jesus and his dis- 
That our Saviour will appear again, is the cherished hope of every 
enlightened Mahomedan, and he glories in affirming that all the inhabitants 
of the world will then become his followers. This is so general an idea, that 
| even the ignorant Mahomedans of the East firmly believe that the Amhara, 
or Christian population of Abyssinia, will at a future time seize Mecca, and 
| destroy the temple. Something similar to this is the expressed fear of the 
| Turks at the present day, that the Feringees will ultimately take Constan- 
tinople, and put down their religion. Both these popular ideas originate 
from the same source as that which directs the learned Islam Mollum to 
expect the coming of Jesus; a tradition respecting Mahomed, who is stated 
| to have confessed that inasmuch as that Christ was not dead but living, and 
| would come again, he was superior to himself, who was mortal and should 
die, like other men. The numerous and fast extending sect, the Whaabbees, 
act up to this admission, and not only are they careful to avoid all allusions 
to Mahomed in their prayers, but affect to make intercession in his behalf, 
by praying that God will forgive him his great sins ; for not only they, but 
all other Mahomedans admit that their Prophet was so far from being im- 
maculate, that he frequently violated the laws which he himself had pro- 
mulgated as coming direct from Allah. ‘he Whaabbees, who are Mahome- 
| dan Unitarians, a few years back overran all Arabia, destroyed the tomb of 
Mahomed in Medina, and were about to act in a similar manner towards the 
temple in Mecca. The first man, however, who had mounted the roof for 
this purpose, by some accident was precipitated to the ground and killed. 
This looked so like a judgment, that the zeal of these reformers abated con- 
siderably, and being soon after driven out of the Hedjas, and in some measure 
suppressed, by Mahomed Allee Pacha, this famous shrine escaped, for some 
short time, that destruction which I hope yet to see accomplished. — John- 
ston's Travels in Abyssinia. 

Surexstitions or Scorcn Fisnermen.—The reader must be familiar with 
the old Norse belief, so poetically introduced in the “ Pirate,” that whoever 
saves a drowning man must reokon on him ever after as an enemy. It is a 
belief still held by some of our northern fishing communities. We have 
| oftener than once heard it remarked by fishermen, as a strangely mysterious 
fact, that persons who have been rescued from drowning, regard their de- 
liverers ever after with a dislike bordering on enmity. We have heard it 
affirmed, too, that when the crew of some boat or vessel have perished, with 
| but the exception of one individual, the relatives of the deceased invariably 
regard that one with a deep, irrepressible hatred. And in both cases, the 
elicited feelings of hostility and dislike are said to originate, not simply in 
grief, embittered envy, or uneasy ingratitude, but in some occult and super- 
natural cause. There occurs to us a little anecdote, strikingly illustrative 
of this kind of apotheosis, shall we call it, of the envious principle. Some 
sixty years ago, there was a Cromarty boat wrecked on the rough shores of 
Eathie. All the crew perished, with the exception of one fisherman; and 
the poor man was so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, who even 
threatened his life, that he was compelled, much against his inclination, to 
remove to Nairn. There, however, only a few years after, he was wrecked 
a second time, and, as in the first instance, proved the sole survivor of the 
crew. And so he was again subjected to a persecution similar to the one 
he had already endured, and compelled to quit Nairn, as he had before 
quitted Cromarty.—North British Review. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Parts 2 and 3. 
T.C. cers Mortimer Street. 

Knight’s Weekly Volume. 

he Englishwoman in Egypt, Vol. Il. [The second 
~~ volume of Miss Poole’s amusing 
work. 

The Young Husband ; or, Hints to Regulate the Conduct 
of Young Men who have entered or are about to enter the 
Married State. By Arthur Freeling. Houlston and Stone- 
man, Paternoster Row. 

Westminster Abbey and Life. Two Poems. By Owen 
Howell. Thomas Miller, Newgate Street. 


a 
MUSIC. 


Six Sabbath Melodies. By W. Topliff. London: 
T. E. Purday. St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Mr, Topliff is the organist of Trinity Church, 
Southwark ; which edifice possesses one of the best 
instruments in the metropolis. Most appropriately, 
he here gives us a series of Sabbath Melodies— the 
words selected from Scripture, and the style of the 
music well adapted to the subject. They breathe 
a sacred character, that blends well with the 
language. The strains of the fifth melody strike 
us as the best, and that also adapted to the lofty 
poetry of the 137th psalm— “ By the rivers of 
Babylon;”— is composed with much elegance and 
taste. The author is already known as an 
organist of merit; and these compositions, written 
in a pure spirit, will favourably recommend him 
as a good musicl writer. 


Tue Mustcat Examrnyr has latterly indulged 
in a number of very freely vituperative articles 
respecting the Italian Opera, and those who are 
the observed of all observers within its walls. It 
complains, not without reason, that the vocalists of 
Her Majesty's Theatre are an ungrateful body to- 
wards the English public, and that Signor Costa, 
the conductor, is not suited to the position which 
he occupies. Were it not for the degree of acer- 
bity which characterises these articles, we might 
willingly join with the writer in many of his 
remarks; but when he confines himself entirely 
to the expression of opinions, without bringing 
forward any facts as the foundation of his views, 
we are led to ask, Why it is that mere dicta take 
the place of facts? We cordially agree, however, 
with the Examiner, that our most highly patronised 
musical establishment is not what it ought to 
be; and we cannot forbear to state further, that 
the manner in which many operas are produced is 
disgraceful. The mutilated state in which many 
favourite composers are presented, causes us fre- 
quently to wonder at the presumption of those 
who have the management of these matters in their 
hands, It is not that we complain of mere trans- 
positions from one key to another, for the ease of 
a vocalist; but it is that whole scenes are left out 
and melodies altered, so that it is often with diffi- 
culty that the original composition can be detected 
even by a practised ear. In this respect our 
English operas are produced with far greater 





there executed as it is never executed elsewhere. 
This is the salvation of that theatre: without this 
it would be what the Musical Examiner, and many 
English musicians would have it, an establishment 
unworthy the support it receives. However, the 
way to abridge its popularity is not so. much, 
perhaps, by writing against its faults, as by im- 
proving upon its beauties and attractions in other 
quarters open to vocalists, musicians, and com- 
posers. ‘This is the true way to bring an exhibi- 
tion, any way unworthy, to the proper level it 
should hold in art. Any detraction, justly or 
unjustly set down, may arrest the attention for a 
short period, but it cannot cure the evil. It 
rather increases or tends to increase it. If the 
press be not sharp enough upon the musicians 
who are deemed demi-gods in the temple of which 
we speak, let those who have the keener sense for 
beauties, and the nicer qualities for detecting 
error, expose those things which they deem jde- 
basing to the public taste. Certainly the time has 
not gone by, when a little wholesome chastisement 
in the way of criticism is to be entirely suppressed. 
Mere scolding can never reform: the appeal 
must be to the mind_by a mind, that the art may 
be exalted, and that the comparative merits of 
composers may be justly analysed and properly 
assumed, In a word, success to the public is one 
thing, and the true appreciation of art quite 
another thing. To quarrel with the former is 
useless; but to aim for the latter, is well worth 
any person’s ambition. 
—_ 


BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 


Canterbury, Monday, Sept. 9. 

Tue British Archeological Association, which 
has for its objects to promote the study of an- 
tiquities, and to protect the architectural remains 
of former times in Britain, having determined to 
assemble annually in some provincial town, on the 
plan of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, they fixed the first meeting to take 
place this year at Canterbury, and their proceedings 
commenced this afternoon. No place more ap- 
propriate for the opening meeting could well have 
been selected, since the city and its neighbourhood 
abounds in remains of great interest to the an- 
tiquarian. It was in this county that most of the 
battles were fought, that determined the fate of 
England in the earliest periods of its history. 
Here the ancient Britons struggled to resist the 
landing of the Romans, who made the port of 
Richborough, two miles from Sandwich, then 
known as Rutupium, their usual place of debarka- 
tion ; and the ruins of the castle, though destroyed 
by the Danes at the commencement of the 


| eleventh century, still present the most perfect 


correctness; and we think, that if the Musical | 


Examiner would carry its point on this subject, it 
might very wisely, as it would very skilfully, show 
the comparative merits of the English and Italian 
artists. In school they surpass us altogether ; 
but in discipline we are far their superiors, though 
our musical organisation is any thing but con- 
ducive to such an end. The Italian vocalists fall 
into scene and into harmony by intuition; the 
English arrive at these points only by the greatest 
study and attention to art. The former, there- 


fore, are often exceedingly loose and uncertain, | 


while the latter seldom err in this particular, 

Still we are indebted to the Italian artists for a 
great deal: they make our cold blood run more 
quickly through our veins—they teach us to sympa- 


thise with the composer, which is the origin of all | 


success, It is undoubtedly true that there are more 
slovenly musical performances at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre than at any other place of even much in- 
ferior pretensions; but then much is forgiven, for 
much: that is of the highest grade in the art is 








| specimen of Roman architecture in Britain. 


To 
this point an excursion is arranged for Thursday, 
and should the weather prove favourable for the 
examination of these ruins, it will form a most 
interesting feature of the meeting. The general 
arrangements have been formed on the same plan 
as those of meetings of the association for the ad- 
vancement of science. The Archeological Asso- 
ciation is divided into four sections; the Primeval, 


| the Medizval, the Historical, and the Architec- 


tural; but the meetings of the sections will not 
take place at the same time, and thus the members 
may attend all the sectional meetings. ‘There will 
be a conversazione on Monday, and again on 
Wednesday ; and on Friday evening a mummy 
will be opened by Mr. Pettigrew. On Tuesday 
some Saxon barrows, at Breach Downs, and in 
the park of Lord Albert Conyngham at Bourne, 


those who wish to return to London. 


Quicxsittver rrom Cura, — This metal, so ex- 
tensively employed in medicine, in the amalgama- 
tion of the noble metals, in water gilding, the 
making of vermillion, the silvering of looking- 
glasses, the filling of barometer and thermon eter 








tubes, &e., has hitherto been imported chiefly from 


Spain, Germany, and Peru. Now, however, there 
1S & prospect of its being obtained from China, 
some of the provinces of which have been long 
known to yield it in considerable abundance. One 
of the main novelties in the Chinese import consists 
in the mode of package, the metal being simply 
poured into a piece of bamboo, about a foot long 
and three inches thick, having each end firmly 
closed with resin. This rude form of package is 
found quite as serviceable as the iron bottle in 
which mercury is usually brought, while it is 
lighter, and in every way more convenient for 
shipment. — Bombay Times. 


Art Untons.— On Thursday se’n night the act 
to indemnify persons connected with Art Unions 








and others against certain penalties came inte | 


operation, having on that day received the royal 
assent. The act is only to legalise Art Unions 
for a limited period ; ‘ad is not to sanction, for the 
purchase of pictures, transactions which are in law 
illegal when adopted for other purposes. Another 
act of the late sessions, respecting gaming matters, 
has a fixed period, and, as Art Unions are con- 
sidered somewhat analogous in their operation, 
their time has been appointed by the. legislature. 
It is provided, “that all such Art Unions, and all 
members, contributors, subscribers, distributors, 
or officers thereof, and persons acting for them, or 
on their behalf, and all other persons acting under 
their authority, or on their behalf, shall, so far as 
relates to persons other than members of the said 
Art Unions, or persons acting on their behalf, be 
discharged and freed from all suits, prosecutions, 
liabilities, pains, and penalties to which by law 
they may be liable, as being members of the said 
Art Unions, as aforesaid, they shall be discharged 
and freed from suits and all prosecutions, liabilities, 
pains, and penaities to which by law they might be 
liable as being concerned in lotteries, little goes, 
or unlawful games, for anything done, or which 
may be done by them, or any of them, herebefore, 
or before the Sist of July next, touching the 
purchase of any such picture or other works of 
art, or the sale or distribution thereof by chance 
or lot.” 


Enousn Sitx. — We stated in a late number, 
that Mrs, Whitby, of Newlands, near Lymington, 
Hampshire, had forwarded to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society a specimen of silk grown and 
wound off at her residence. In the comriunieation 


accompanying the silk, she states that she has for | 


some years been a cultivator of the nvulberry and a 
rearer of silk worms, having so early as 1835 
formed the opinion, that silk might be produced 
in England with great advantage. She considers 
that the mulberry tree is frequently exposed to as 
severe cold in winter in the neighbourhood of 
Milan as it is in England; and her own ex- 
periments have since shown that it wil! live very 
well through an English winter. She states that 
the hatching of the eggs is carried on in a room: 
heated to the temperature of about 70 degrees, by 
an Arnot stove; and she finds it better to have 
the process of hatching begun about a month 
later than it is usually begun in France an’ Italy, 
Mrs. Whitby adds — “ The expense of an estab- 
lishment such as mine would be small: that which 
I have incurred in my unassisted efforts to succeed 
must not be considered as necessary by any one 
willing to take advantage by my experience. 

I am desirous to see the culture of silk become 
general, it will give me much pleasure to answer 
any inquiries you may wish to make, or give any 
information in my power. I almost fear I shall 


| have tired you with this recital; but I kno 
a few miles from Canterbury, will be opened ; and | iave y ol 


on Saturday a general meeting will bring the re- | 
| union of antiquaries to a close, in time to enable 


how to make it shorter, so as to be clear and eon- 


vincing. Be it remembered, there was the same | 


prejudice in France as now exists in England 
against this branch of agriculture ; it was attempted 
to be overcome by Henry IV., but what he tried 
to force by edict became general as it became 
better known. All I desire is, to make it known, 
that others may try in other parts of England.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
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ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 
AINSWORTH’'S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 


BY 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ., 
WITH ” 
LLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY “ PHIz.” 


LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER ADELAIDE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


HE PROPRIETORS of the the PICTORIAL TIMES have the pleasure to announce that they 


have succeeded in securing the services of C. GRAHAM, Esgq., the Marine Artist, who accompanies 
the Royal Squadron in an official capacity, on the oceasion of 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO BLAIR CASTLE. 


This Day, Sept. 14., and following Saturday, upwards of 20 Engravings from Mr. Graham's Sketches, embracing all the chief features of 


HER MAJESTY’S 


ar facilities will 


SCOTTISH TOUR, 


| ‘Will appear in the ERCTORIAL says. These may 4 regarded as the only Authenti- tations lik 


ely to be published, as 
Amongst the Sketches will be found the EMBARKAT TION AT 


Party. 
Oo a the MEST? of the WOVAL Yat YACHT 8 -8 
ROYAL ¥ ACHT. the ‘and li. M. STEAM-SHIP 1 IGHTNING OFF GREENI 


ATTLE WESTERN, and the WATERMAN 12. STEAMER, BELOW 
ADRON AT sea rk BLAIR aa CAST. ‘ KIE y 
SQUADRON AT ska —' the Wy LE; the PASS OF KILLICRAN. ; the WA 


ews of the Week 


THE NORE ih the ROYAL AL, 
iw 


Price 6d. cramped. Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


Romer, ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TIFRICE. (Under the Patronage of her Majesty, the 
aL "Prine A inert, the itedal Family and 3 obit, 


Sa aarnae roan es prepared fom Ores Ocental Herbe 


ETH. 
It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and at wien: 
moval of that extraneous substance lends a salutary th and 
the guins. It removes from the the teeth 
i decay, polishes and E 


—— 
1 other e¢ of “ODONTO” are 
FRAUDULENT IMITATION 


ATENT aes CAMPHINE | 


LAMPS.The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
been happily attained by the invention efeees rallel flat rings 
a and a smaller forming a cone round the enessin of the 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame — 
thus e particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
combustion, and in full action, 
x candies. C, Watson's Ware- 
16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 

recherché and 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and Metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
by 2 troduction of a new and eaaty matchless 
TA PLATE, C. Warsow, 4) & 42. and 16. Nor- 
an of Science in the cmigamesion of 

in aging to Public Notice the most beau- 

(ite duraatity and all the richness of Silver 

ae its du ~~ With its perfect 


aul yey Mixed 3 eo | 


Acids — may be 
every Article for the Table and Sideboard 


Spoons and Forks, Fiddle 
ditto ditto . ° 


is manufactured 


fe will under 


SUPERIOR LOCE NS ol sees Amp SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES 


HARLES M'‘LEAN, b FLEET STREET, 
che Pt afully informs the Trois, r factiete, U poisterers, and 
and PICTURE RE FRAMES. of the very best 
never hitherto tf the Kin — May be 
post to ving dhe exact ‘Kingdom. me 0 


ept te 
- | id mon All goods spproved of in three months taken back, 


retu: 
The beaw 1 Art-Union print of “ Une,” framed for 6s. upwards. 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring's, City Rend, Fingery, opposite the Artillery 


N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured be, the best London faahnase also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches ited prover are — oenee the whole of 


the Stock is uine forfei vario 
Pawnbrokers in and abou bow Londons thasevens' W Watch sesh le Centaatal 


rform well, bei Seles and carefull xami before sul 
mitted fn a retall cape aod’ to and ality, Chey man 
Fait fis ocleiaal eer Every variety of 9 ot Wal ches repaired 
changed. Launette Glasses 4 ° = 


N.B. Any Watch not ved of, ‘tnd A reteened within seven 
days, hoy be exc tits mena urned, all 
Lemay : — iy jowing Sper cent 


4 ENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 
Boyes. ct Xing, Tien Street, 4 doors 

ridge. BLE i pevertfally in 

lie, they have Z anne new stock of Feaders and 

meet = 2 penn See for light and charts pattern a 

Seal asc ot ad coe 

CONSTABLES old established Warehouses = very article of 

I and ornamental I mpage, tos Cociuding . ‘all Cast can be 


required for the furnishing ya 
mansion at moderate according to aaa sty wished for. 
is; fo-nishing 


femora hensive lists of every article req 
= the purpose of wearing a selection, 
or country, free of expense 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
BO : AND CASH 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


/) LOCKS give perfect security from false EK: 
= also esi | of of any attempt to open, them. They 


i ao made of every size, and for to which Locks 
amitics | arplied, and are strong. secure, aut and durable. — 


oO INVALIDS. —A Medical Gentleman, 
but without young children, is desirous of taki 

a patient, either nervous or insane, or whose tate 

ssouig be benetind by the constant Bam ye 

ian. The advantages to the Patient would be considerable, 

Address by \pites to M. D., care of Mr. 

‘unt, 10, Court, Fleet 


A COOL HEAD A LUXURY. 


IGGE'S VEGETABLE ROSE HAIR | 


a i ing, - 
stacy, No. sh, Cheapside, Londen. 


ubb’s Patent F ire-proof 
Bons, % — a re and Thieves security for Money, 
“Gash Boxes, Boxes of all dimension 
aah nae. Boxes. and Japan Boxes of al din - 
C. Chubb and Son, 57. 8t. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


ae 


DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


A ni N invaluable Preparation for set Work en ame 

a, Glass, Beene, Weeks Ww 
ae ee description, wit 

remarkable for steno the ‘mond aie ase aac 


SS met imitations of y by ae 
caution in pur- 


en aa timneture "i DAVY DA ikon eat ga 


Nothing was ever sold 
to his invention. 3 B. Manvfactarst at Sn ne and 


Vartaghin putet (uae 


Safes, nom, and 
‘Plate 


* 


SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and Im of Havannah 
L No 136. Fenchurch Sirent, oprner of um Street. Post 
M other 


ure SCHILLING, TOBACCO AND 
Fancy Pipes, &c., in great 


aum, German, 


variety. Wholesale and retail. 


HE GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING 
DECAYED TEETH, ‘Botta by Messrs, BROW BE and 


soa pir ty Si paration is very superior to 
eet Stree! 8 pre 
hitherto sold, and tan be used by persons themselves © a 
dentist, as f full ie sm its use are enclosed. a 
givi os 8 cond reven 
withou te J ae fal for life, 
extraction unpocestary So. ‘alas 
sent by post free. Me Cc. li 
omy tion of Artificial Teeth : their well known - 
leet Street, nearly 7 ite St. Dunstan's Church, next 
doer to where eran om before lived. 


QUDDEN DEATH. — There are many who 
fear sudden death, and yet neslect | the means of 

&, which is truly renee when it gc known many 
valuable lives are fi saved by the pe 

of snares & 8 ST MACHT PILLS, whlch, without 

are iehty ie im omy t thi be 
erefore, y impo: 3 his ; 

by every one, not only on — Sei 

bilious and liver compiaints, but in- 

valuable properties is affording (a arinaly y seams, & — 

and alarming complaints, atin, reibling, 

c—__ sensation of suffoca trembli 

itation of the heart, violent throbbit 

a ,&c. They act gently on the 

and omenly remove the that an an 

only by. Sti rling, — oo. MA. 

Street, socal 1, in boxes at ls. at la. kd 2s. ods, 

each. Caution. PThe genuine have the name JW. 

engraved on the stamp. 


: CORY'S POWDERS F FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


J. recommended to Mothers and sees, not only as a remedy 
fo, but aya preventive to, Fever in all cu of Tething, Messen 

Scar ever. 00) f th x, 
ping Cough, Si e Limbs, Jaundice, Fits 


Worms and ‘Teething, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation = “Croup, &c. 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a cates ess of tem: 


pers accompanied by costiveness = the 


cree of fever. To these littl singe at thes dhe 
particular y directed, for = » in this aa at these on aan 
commonly prevent furt wein Pree 
healthy secretions of ca skint ee <r oy 
as only by Wm. H. Cofy, Surgeon A Air Street, 

iccadilly (late Surgeon Accoucheur tot H 

— London); and =. by ——T, 
anger, 150. Oxford 8 Sryens Som 

Medicine Venders in the he kingdom dom in ae 8. iia ’the aie “* 
4s. 6c., 108., and ra le., duty inelud 
nature of W. H. Cory written on a Government Stamp, wit witnout 
which none are genuine. — Mr, Cory may be 


MRS. sonore AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


M&S JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP. — This efficacious eo er has been in gene- 

ral use for upwards of T Thirty Years, and as Septeves Seana 

Children when euttoring from Convulsions aris m delat 

Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is — on the 

will be relieved, the Gums cooled, an i 

It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce 

ease ; and so pleasant that no — will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents shou dbs to ask for 

JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTE , and to notice 

that the Names of Barcray and Sons, 95. F ee 

don (to whom Mrs. Johnson has — the recipe), are on the Dp 

affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


ee _ —EE S$ 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR 
DYE ; the only dye that peaby answers for all and 
oes not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as Looe 
or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest con recom- 
mend the above dye as infallible, if done at their 
a es ntlemen r paring rst 
friends, or cervants, with them to see e how ie used, wich 
able ‘them to do ‘it oad without the 
Several private apartments devoted entirely to the 
and some of their Seen bes nevus used it, the 
can be at once seen y think A, mecesseay tones. yy 
tending strictly to = instructions tives whth 
a persons have succeeded equally well without 
em 
Address, ROSS and SONS LA and 120. Bishopsgate Street, 


the 
celebrated’ Perru uiers, Pe frase, Hiakeeungers, ane Hae Sou: 
NB F emilies @ tended ‘at ir own residences, whatever 


© SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief a eae ee Pain. 
—LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in 

ae one application, tic-doloureux. gout. and eee btoeeaee 

the nerves, ving instant relief 
Patients who had for years drawn on a miserab! 
= who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, exlatence, apd 

lysis and rheumatism, to the aston’ he their 

i Pan gee and acquaintances, have eae 
been restored to strength, health, and comfort, 
galvanis, bitstering, veratrine, jcolehicum ats 
remedies had been tried Ae useless. its 
have also been onnenienana in its rents cure of Seamer 
the head and face, lumbago, posal es affections, weakness of 
ligaments and joints, glandular ellings, sore throat, chronic 
rheumatism, pa pitetion of the heart, and d t . It 
requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor cause 

any eru =. and may be applied to themost delicate skin wi 
ee . Jury. on 7 Pate ci naten pe nek eos, 
ventor, 8 ie agent, J fs 
Whi itechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s, 9d. each. 

N.B. A post-office order bag 5s. rivet Mingo fora « Od. cone ead te 


carriage to any part of the cm sateen eaten 
Geese. 150. Oxferd Street, b heer 
dealers. 
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